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Literature. 


For the “ Albion.” 
CORTEZ. 


The Indians came to Cortez, 

And wonderful tales they told 
Of cities whose streets were silver, 
And palaces roofed with gold, 
And the Spaniard fired his ships, 

At anchor by the strand ; 
And he and the sun together 
Marched into the golden land. 
On into the unknown inland! 
All turning back he spurned ! 
Hope and Despair point onward ; 
And the keels of returning are burned. 


I have staked my life on my loving 
At a word from your kisséd lips, 

I give up home, friends, and fortune, 
And burn my stateliest ships. 

Thus gladly and trustfully march I 
Into the unknown land, 

Onward, to die or to win you ;— 
This you and I understand. 

Never again ma my steps come 
To the burnéd ships on the strand! 


——_>_—. 


THE GREAT BARYTONE. 


I was prompter, scene-shifter, and errand-boy general in 
the opera-house of Darmstadt, when Herr Swindlenbach ac 
ceded to the management by the grace of the Grand Duke’s 
valet, and a marriage with his predecessor's widow. Of 
Herr Swindlenbach’s antecedents, little was known, except 
that he had kept a German coffee-house In Florence, and an 
Austrian hotel in Milan; that he failed in both speculations, 
and left anxiously inquiring friends among the trades-people 
of both cities; yet, before he was a twelvemonth in posses- 
sion of the opera-house, there was not a greater man below 
the court-circle in Darmstadt. 

The Grand Duke had travelled through Italy incog. before 
his accession, which was also recent. Some said he had an 
Italian mistress, and that her confessor had great hopes of his 
conversion from Lutheranism. However that might be, his 
Serene Highness had come home with such a taste for every- 
thing Italian, and especially Italian music, that all the court 
fell to writing complimentary letters to distinguished maes- 
tros, and could not spare a minute from the humming 
and strumming of operas. There never was such a time for 
musical instrument makers in the grand duchy. Every offi- 
cial had to be suited with something he could play on: the 
prime minister came out strong on the piano; the secretary 
of state took to the violin; and the grand chamberlain per- 
formed night ard day on the flageoiet. Herr Swindlenbach 
was not the man to let slip such an opportunity of getting up 
in the world ; he set his wits to work to get up an I 
company, and give Italian operas in what he called high-art 

le. Tem vouch that he was never a league out of Darm- 
stadt all that year; but his own account of the business was, 
that it cost him three journeys to Italy, the loss of sleep, ap- 
petite, and I forget how many hundreds of florins ; but at las 

had the happiness of securing a divine soprano, a gran 
contralto, a painstaking tenor, and a conscientious basso. 
His Serene Highness showed a princely sense of the mana- 
ger’s attention to his whim ; he sent his private secretary, his 
gentleman-usher, and his baron-in-waiting to ing the com- 

y, and witness the rehearsals; gave orders for the opera- 
ae to be newly painted, and promised to come in state on 
the opening: night. 

Of course, the whole court came to inspect too; there was 
scarcely space in the green-room for the barons and baronesses, 
ministers and aulic councillors who took a deep interest in 
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rapture, and ladies who had pretensions to sensibility, felt it 
incumbent on them to faint. The curtain fell amid thunders 


called them from that night, were summoned before it, and 


before. Herr Swindlenbach made a speech of 
some length about gratitude and joy, and they all retired with 
pocket-handkerchiefs to their eyes. There was a triumphal 
supper discussed in the green-room that night; I had the 
honour of being present, and afterwards assisting the manager 
to find his own door. How the four polar stars got bome, has 
always been a problem beyond my solution ; but the next day 
brought a ious command from the Grand Duke to per- 
form Italian operas regularly three times a week. 
Such a command indicated the patronage and presence of 
his Serene Highness; few managers had been so honoured, 
and from that hour Herr Swindlenbach’s prosperity set in 


amateurs sought his counsel in their musical difficulties ; 
wealthy burghers grew proud of his acquaintance ; his credit 
rose with all tradesmen, despite the tales from Florence and 
Milan; his opera-house was filled to overflowing; while 
Schiller’s plays were acted to empty boxes in the Darmstadt 
theatre, and his exchequer flourished accordingly. Herr 
Swindlenbach deserved prosperity, for he could pom a it. He 
took a house in one of the ren spots in the neighbour- 
talian style, had the grounds laid 
out in the same, and called it his casteleo. There he gave 
fétes on his birthday, and the anniversaries of his wedding, 
which he said would be reckoned among the salient points of 
opera history. The prime minister had been seen at one of 
them, there were ——_ some one of the foreign ambassa- 
dors present, a fair sprinkling of the court families, and a 
mighty muster of artists and amateurs. The entertainment 
was of the best that Darmstadt could afford; but its great 
features were the prevalence of Italian dishes, the abundance 
of choice wines, and an oration regularly delivered by Herr, 
in which he drew a parallel between the management—that 
phrase always signifying himself—and Goethe, then directin 
the theatre at Weimar; the management was #lways prove: 
to have much higher claims on the gratitude of mankind. 
The path of glory, wherever it may lead, is apt to be thorny, 
and thus in his great days Herr Swindlenbach was not with- 


theran place, and there was among its citizens a considerable 
proportion of old-times people, who preached and prophesied, 
in a private court-fearing way, sgainst the opera-house and 
its manager. There was also the patriotic party, always alive 
and talking, but seldom of any use in Germany, who did not 


princely patron, their small poets and critics took every op- 
portunity to fall on Herr Swindlenbach.- But the greatest of 
the manager’s difficulties lay within his own camp. Madame 
Screcheli, the divine soprano, and Madame Ranterini, the 
grand contralto, carried on life and song in a manner which 
varied between sisterly affection and open war. Baulanti, 
the painstaking tenor, and Rorenario, the conscientious basso, 
were recognised belligerents ; it was whispered they were 
cousins of the name of Spiltz, and Iam in a position to state 
that they generally scolded in Low German. Nevertheless, 


every new casting, on account of the kith and kin of the,four 
polar stars, who came "yee us from all quarters, !ike eagles 


on any stage without the protection of an uncle never known 
to be sober, but bent on doing all 
The grand contralto sent post for two maiden aunts, whom 
she-said she worshipped ; they were gaunt and grim as old 
fir-trees, but desperately determined on playing nymphs and 
shepherdesses. The painstaking tenor refused to sing or 
exist without the company of his devoted grandmother ; she 
wanted my place at first, but finally settled on the whole of 
our witch business. The conscientious basso lost no time in 


were the well-spring of his comfort, and must be accommo- 
dated with lively and graceful parts. 

Such complications would have driven any other man into 
a lunatic asylum, but Herr Swindlenbach was equal to his 
exigencies. What he could do to pacify all parties, he did; 
what he could not do, he promised, and from the most dire- 
ful tempest he could retire into the shadow of the Grand 
Duke’s patronage the glories of his fétes, his superiority to 
Goethe, and the amenities of his casteleto. The lady who 
presided over that abode, though the relict of an opera ma- 
nager, and the spouse of another, never had a thought beyond 
mending house-linen and making saver-kraut. But Herr 
Swindlenbach’s wedded life was peaceable in the extreme. I 
don’t think he had much ofa counsellor or confidante in the 
excellent woman, which, together with the fact, that I had been 
useful in and out of the opera-house, and wanted to play no 
part but my own, made him select me}as a sort of humble 
companion, to whom he could comment with safety on tie 
doings of the two polar stars, enlarge on his own grandeur, 


g 
It was in this way that I heard of a negotiation, kept secret 
from the company, from everybody, in fact, but the Grand 
Duke and his most prudent secretary, to bring upon the 
Darmstadt stage the newest wonder of our musical world, the 
, in a new oO} which the 


pressly for him. The name and fame of Signor Belorandini 
made so mighty a noise in the operatic universe of the time, 
that their echoes may «till linger in the memory of many a 
and the ears of that discerning capital by storm. The 


been heard before, and never would be heard again. The 
crowds and crushes at places where he was ¢ to sing 










Herr Swindlenbach gave himself credit in up his com- 
y, were truly and cheerfully borne for cat the Great 
arytone. The journeys he made to eee the Signor’s friends, 
the flatteries and bribes he administered to them, the letters 
of supplication he wrote to ped pens J supposed to be influ- 
ential, and, above all, the fibs and subterfuges he contrived to 
keep the business secret, were the wonder of my days then, 
and would take more time to tell than I can spare. But the 
Great Barytone was too rare a bird to be y caught, and 
was well versed in the valuable art of making himself dear. 
At first, he could not think of breaking his grand rule, and 
singing at Darmstadt at all; then he was good-natured, and 
would consider the manager’s case; then he would certainly 
come, and might be expected in the course of the following 
month; but about the middle of it he found out he was en- 
gaged beyond the possibility of being heard of in that part of 
rmany for seven years tocome. Herr Swindlenbach made 
large offers, but they were of no use. At last the Grand Duke 
put his princely hand to the work ; I forgot how many foreign 
embassies and ministers were retained for the persuasion of 
Signor Belorandini; but finally the Great Barytone yielded 
to the pressure, and signed an agreement to aing in the 
Darmstadt opera-house, on the express condition of his being 
paid down five hundred thalers at the close of each perform- 
ance; to prevent, as he delicately hinted, the recurrence of a 
misunderstanding which he had once experienced with a 
man manager. 

“ Yes, Fritz,” said Herr Swindlenbach to me, flourishing 
the important paper while I was sweeping out the green-room 
—“ the management has triumphed. Whata sensation will be 
created when I disclose the astounding fact at my birthday 
fete to-morrow. You may come, Fritz, and wait at one of 
the tables: it will be something to tell your grandsons. I 
know His Excellency the Baden ambassador will be pre- 
sent, but rank should unbend at such a moment. Here,” he 
continued producing a soiled and crumpled book, “ I will hon- 
our you with the first sight of it, for you have been faithful in 
your lowly degree. Thisisthe new opera, written expressly 
for Signor Belorandini, J! Cato del Palazeo—an extraordinary 
novelty, founded on a remarkable incident connected with the 
royal family of Naples. I understand the chorus of cats in 
the second act is considered Strumaldi’s chef-dauore. Nota 
word about it, remember, till I astonish the company to-mor- 
row: then we must begin the casting without delay, for 
Signor Belorandini comes this day-fortnight.” 

Herr Swindlenbach did astonish the company at his birth- 
day fete by the publication of the agreement and the display 
of the soiled book. Next day, he had his triumph placarded 
in all the public places of Darmstadt, to the exultation of his 
friends, and the confusion of his enemies. The casting did 
begin without delay ; but every laurel must be won, and every 
whistle paid for: the casting proved to be one of the most 
tempestuous transactions of Herr Swindlenbach’s reign. 
Madame Ranterini went off in hysterics for three successive 
afternoons, because she couldn’t get the hervine’s part; and 
Madame Screcheli threatened to take a brain fever if she did 
get it. Rorenario declared against singing a single note, un- 
less his nieces were provided with characters; and Baulanti 
could be pacified only by assigning his grandmother a dis- 
tinguished place in the famous chorus of cats. Through this 
sea of troubles, the Herr contrived to steer, with the help 
of the minister of police; the management once more 
triumphed ; the rehearsals were brought to an end in some- 
thing like peace ; the mounting was pronounced unsurpassable 
by the ablest connoisseurs. All the Fashion of Darmstadt 
flew to secure box-tickets; all the court ladies got new 
dresses, or their best old ones turned for the occasion ; and it 
was rumoured that the Grand Duchess wouli wear her 
diamonds. There never was such a ferment of preparation in 
court and town. Herr Swindlenbach was planning a monster 
fete for the Great Barytone and the third anniversary of his own 
wedding, when, lo! on the day preceding that on which the 
Signor was expected, there came a letter from his private 
secretary, announcing that the Great Barytone was indisposed, 
and had been advised by his physician not ‘o sing or appear 
in public for some time. I thought the poor manager would 
have fallen to the ground when he read it. We were slone 
in the little room he called his cabinet, and “ Fritz,” said he, 
with a face as pale as ashes, “this isa trick to get more 
money ; these I ns never can be satisfied ; but I'll give him 
anything to come. If we are disappointed now, the town, the 
court, the Grand Duke, and even myself will positively go 
mad. But he must come—he shall come! I will make him 
such an offer as no man in his senses could refuse. Lut this 
business is between ourselves. Fritz, my friend, I have 
splendid designs for you ; I mean to elevate you to a position 
ne never dreamed of. Prove yourself worthy of it by keep- 
ng my secret,” 

promised the deepest silence, and kept it too, though in 
very slight hopes of the position. Herr Swiadlenbach im- 
mediately wrote a letter which he said would move aheart of 
adamant, offering seven hundred thalers if the Signor would 
only appear and sing one night in Jl Cato del Palazzo. He also 
laid private ~~] to the secretary and the physician,by — 
each a hundred thalers for his offices ; and these well- 
directed efforts had the desired effect. The Herr,who had cour- 
ageously announced to his public that Signor Belorandini 
would sing on the opening night of the new opera, though un- 
avoidable circumstances prevented him reaching Darmstadt 
as soon as he proposed, received, by the very next post, a 
letter stating that the Great Barytone was on his journey, 
travelling by easy stages, and would certainly sing, though he 
might arrive late, 

he latter clause Herr Swindlenbach kept to himeelf, lest it 
might cause suspicion in court, and doubt in the popular 
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under one pretext or another, and kept me running between 
the opera-house and the Italian Hotel. 

An hour had passed thus, and the crowded house was 
gowls impatient; even the court was showing signs of 

isontiafnction, and his Serene Highness was seen to knit his 
brows. It was not possible to keep the play back any longer, 
but the Great Barytone did not come on till the second act; 
there was yet hope that he might arrive in time; all the com- 
pany were conjured to stretch their performance as long as 
they could. I don’t know what the manager promised them 
for the service, but he sent me off once more to the hotel. My 
answer was still the same—Signor Belorandini had not ar- 
rived, nor any message from him. I had found it impossible 
to penetrate through the crowd in front, and made a circuit 
to reach a narrow back-lane, on which a private door close 
by the Herr’s cabinet opened. He was waiting for me there‘ 
and “O Fritz!” cried the unlucky man, wringing his hands, 
“the management is ruined! if this Italian villain don’t 
come, the populace will pull down the house, and the Grand 
Duke will never forgive me. ‘hey are coming to the end of 
the first act in spite of all I have said to them ; there’s that 
wretch Ranterini galloping through her solo like a mare at 
fall speed. Ifa fire would occur—if the upper boxes would 
come down—if anything would come in the villain’s place, to 
make a diversion!” 

As the manager uttered that unchristian wish, I heard the 
private door, which was only on the latch, open, and a tall 
man wrapped in a dark cloak stepped into the room. 

“ Signor Belorandini,” he said, with a slight bow, letting 
the cloak drop, and showing us that he was in grand costume 
for his part. “Am Jin time?” 

“ You are, thank Providence, you are!” cried the manager, 
looking ready to fall down and worship him. The Siguor 
waved his hand in a grand manner, as if he waned no fur- 
ther parley, but to get on with his business. The manager 
led the way to the green-room, saying to me in German as he 
_— : “ Ran to your box, Fritz; let them know the Signor 
8 come, but in a matter-of-course manner, mind. The thing 
was just as we expected.” 

In ten minutes more the house was aware of the arrival of 
the Great Barytone, and on its fect in boxes, pit, and gallery, 
to receive him with due honour. The applause seemed suffi- 
cient to rend the roof when he appeared on the stage, looking 
as like the portraits we had seen of him as one could look in 
the costume of a prince of the seventeenth century. The 
crowd outside had caught the intelligence, and cheered him, 
too, with all their might. The Signor bowed somewhat 
haughtily, first to the Grand Duke’s box, then to the entire 
house. ‘The assembly subsided into their seats, and you could 
have heard a pin drop when he commenced his part. His 
voice was indeed a splendid barytone, and he sang powerfully. 
It seemed to me at the time that 1 had never heard anything 
like it, and its effect on the housewas all that the most sanguine 
manager could have expected. There was nothing but thun- 
ders of applause, waving of handkerchiefs, showering of bou- 
quets, with more than the usual allowance of hysterical cries, 
and ladies fainting in all directions, throughout his pertorm- 
ance. 

At last the opera came to a close, the house encored the 
Great Barytone over and over again, and the manager wanted 
to get up a tableau of himself and the —— surrounded by 
laurels; but no signor reappeared ; and after shouting in vain 
for some time, they were informed by Herr Swindlenbach, 
with a countenance which he tried hard to compose, that the 
unrivalled singer was so fatigued by bis rapid journey and 
his exertions on the stage, as to be obliged to retire at once to 
his hotel. He sent for me two minutes after. ‘‘ Fritz,” said 
he, when I had got into the cabinet and closed the door, “ tell 
the company to go home; I’ll have no supper here to-night ; 
that fellow the Barytone has put me out completely. After 1 
had spent the whole evening preparing for my tableau, what 
do you think he did the moment his part was done? He 
asked me for the seven hundred thalers. I had them here in 
my desk—that was a comfort—and counted them out at once. 
He laid me down a receipt ready written, swept the money 
into his pocket, said “ Good-night” as if he had been speak- 
ing to yourself, Fritz, and darted out by the private door.” 

The company went home in high dudgeon with the mana- 
ger and the Signor. The court went home in not much bet- 
ter humour. The crowd rushed to the Italian Hotel, shouted 
and serenaded for two hours under its windows, when the 
landlord made his appearance, and solemnly assured them 
that Signor Belorandini was not there, and never had been. 
It was some time before the people could be got to believe his 
assertion; but at length they were convinced of its truth, and 
scattered 2way to their homes, unable to imagine how the 
Great Barytone had contrived to come and go so privately. 
That was the subject of universal talk and wonder in Darm- 
stadt next day; and Herr Swindlenbach was expressing his 
surprise to mv in his cabinet, where he had come to settle ac- 
counts, and I to clear up, for there was to be no opera that 
evening, when the clerk of the box-office came to say that a 
courier was there inquiring for him. “Send the courier 
here,” said Herr Swindlenbach, taking on one of his grand 
airs. “Fritz, you will stay just as my man-in-waiting; it is 
some message from that Italian rascal to extract more money, 
and [ want you to be witness.” He had scarcely spoken, 
when a courier, with crape oa his arm, entered the room, 
made a grave bow, and handed him a letter in deep mourning. 
The manager opened it, read it, and I thought would have 
fallen from his chair, as he gasped out: “ Dead, Signor Belo- 
randini! dead by a stroke of goes, yesterday evening at 
seven o'clock, in Strasburg ! ‘or mercy’s sake, then, who 
was it that came here at eight, and sang his part in the 
opera ?” 

“I know not, Herr,” said the courier, looking as if he 
thought the manager was out of his mind; “but the state- 
ment in that letter is perfectly trne; you see it comes from 
the Signor’s private secretary, and I was myself present during 
the sad event.” 

The manager tried to collect himself, explained what had 
happened in the preceding night, and questioned the courier 
more minutely. The latter appeared to entertain strong 
doubts of his sanity; till my testimony, as well as that of the 
conductor of the orchestra, who chanced to come in at the 
moment, and all the employés about the opera-house, con- 
vinced him that there was no raving in the case. But all the 
additional information he could give was, that the Signor had 
been pushing on to Darmstadt, though scarcely fit for travel- 
ling ; but on his arrival at Strasburg, three days _betore, his 
illness increased so much, that his physician advised him to 
send an apology. That, however, he deferred from hour to 
hour,* anxious about his lucrative engagement, and getting 
rather hazy in mind; till at seven o’clock in the evening of 
the day fixed for his appearance, when reine from dinner, he 

died in a few minutes. 
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ance and disappearance recurred to all our minds, and the 
general conclusion told by every frightened face was, that a 
spectre had sung in the opera-house, and carried off seven 
hundred thalers. : 

The effect on our manager was terrible. He had been with 
him alone in the cabinet, had uttered that graceless wish just 
before his appearance, and for some time it was thought the 
poor man would lose his reason. His four polar stars were 
not less terrifled when they came to hear of the spectre, par- 
ticularly Madame Screcheli, to whom, in her part of the be- 
loved and banished princess, he had given a farewell embrace, 
the recollection of which threw her into a biain fever at least 
equal to the one she bad threatened when contending for that 
coveted character. Her unsuccessful rival, Madame Rante- 
rini, was said to have never given thanks so fervently in all 
her life as for the failure of her three afternoons of hysterics, 
by which she missed the fearful honour. The story spread 
through town and court. In the former, fear fell upon all 
opera frequenters, All the serious Lutherans considered it a 
special judgment on Herr Swindlenbach, his company, and 
his supporters; all the divines commented on it in public and 
private, and rather increased the general fright by their un- 
certainty whether it was the departed Signor or the Evil One 
himself who was permitted to officiate in the opera-house and 
carry off its sinful gains. How far the court was affected, I 
cannot say; but the Grand Duke happened to fall sick about 
the same time, and the Grand Duchess Dowager, on her way 
to pay him a state visit after her second breakfast, at which 
brandy was said to prevail over coffee, fell down stairs, and 
broke her Serene oe right leg. Thereupon, she sent 
for her private chaplaiv, the Grand Suke sent for his, so did 
the Grand Duchess, andthe whole court became scrious. 
The doors of the opera-house was closed by government or- 
ders, not to be opened again except for oratorios. The ma- 
nager and his company, as soon as they were able, took to the 
study of sacred music, and the bass and tenor reverted to their 
ancient name of Splitz. 

My occupation as a prompter was henceforth gone in 
Darmstadt. The fright and its consequences lasted out that 
Grand Duke’s reign ; but it was not a long one, and his suc- 
cessor no all that, although Italian music never got the 
same ascendancy in court or town; yet the tale of the spectre- 
singer remains among the theatrical legends of Germany to 
this day. For myself, I believed it. ho coud disbelieve a 
story so well founded, and with so many corroborations? I 
am not sure it did not frighten me as much as the rest. Re- 
member, I had got the first sight of the apparition. At any 
rate, I looked for no more prompter’s work, but betook my- 
self to various employments, from waiting in coffee-houses to 
door-keeping in lecture-rooms. I lived, but I was never a 
lucky man, save upon one occasion, about fifteen years after 
the time of my story, when I got a full explanation of the 
Darmstadt spectre. 

I had come as far south as Yaris with a German firm of 
mineral-water makers, who were also to make their fortunes, 
and of course mine. But the speculation did not succeed ; 
the firm were not to be found one morning; their creditors 
took possession of the premises; and I went in search of an- 
other sityation in the great strange city, with very little of its 
language to help me. I had walked about all day, and found 
nothing ; it was getting late in the afternoon, and I was dread- 
fully hungry, when, on the Boulevard des Italiens, a restau- 
rant, rather too handsome for my means tempted me to turn 
in. It was the quiet hour of such places, when the day’s cus- 
tom was over, and that of the evening had not begun. A 
solitary man was reading a newspaper at one of the tables; 
he evidently belonged to the establishment, and to him I ad- 
dressed my inquiry for German sausages. He looked up as I 
spoke, and his face sent the blood back to my heart. I had 
seen it fifteen years before, for it wss that of the Signor who 
came in grand costume through the private door I had left 
on the latch in the opera-house at Darmstadt. The man 
looked at me in surprise, as well he might, from the face I 
saw in the opposite mirror, and then said in tolerable Ger- 
man: “ What is the matter, friend ?” Isat down with a cold 
sweat breaking on my brow, and stammered out: “ Were you 
ever in Darmstadt?” 

“ Were you ever there?” he said with a sly smile. 

“ Yes,” said I, gathering courage ; “I was prompter in the 
opera-house some fifteen years ago.” * 

“Indeed,” he said. “1s the manager, Herr Swindlenbach, 
alive yet?” 

“ He was, the last time I heard of him, and that is not long 
0,” 

“ Well, my friend, I see you recollect me, and your face is 
that of an honest fellow. Come into my private room; you 
shall have what sausages you like without payment, for I am 
master here, and I want you to do me a service.” He led the 
way, and I followed, much amazed, but no longer frightened ; 
and when the door of his sanctuary was shut upon us, my new 
and old acquaintance began. 

“T owe Herr Swindlenbach a debt of seven hundred thalers, 
which has long pressed on my conscience; and I wiil owe 
you a debt of gratitude, with substantial acknowledgments, if 
you can get him to receive his money on respectable condi- 
tions. You sée I am from the Bas-Rhin, where people speak 
both French and German, and have the talents of both na- 
tions. I saw a good deal of life in my time, and part of it 
was in the position of valet to the famous barytone, Signor 
Belorandini. He had a temper of his own, and uncommon 
stingy ways, but was a great arrist, and not a bad master. He 
taught me singing for the love of it, gave me his old costumes 
to practise action in, told me most of his affairs, and what he 
didn’t tell me, I found out. We should have lived and died 
together but for an envious secretary, who made him believe 
I wasted his hair-oil: but we had a tremendous quarrel about 
that when we got as far as Strasburg on his journey to Darm- 
stadt, and I left his service. He would pay me no wages 
till the law made him; but next day it was plain the poor 
soul could not go on. I knew there were seven hundred 
thalers waiting for Lim at Darmstadt, and said I to myself: 
‘Frederick, you may as wellfhave,that money ; the honest 
Germans have never seen the Signor, and won’t know one 
singer from another.” In short, I started by the first dili- 
gence, with one of his old costumes, made my way to the 
opera-house with the help of a friend I had in Darmstadt, 
sang my part, won thunders of applause, pocketed the money, 
and got safe back to French ground, where I heard of the 
death of my poor master, and bought a mourning pin, which 
I wear for his sake every Sunday. Then I went on to Paris, 
where the seyen hundred thalers bled me to set up this 
restaurant. I have prospered in it; in fact, I have grown 
rich, and I want to return Herr Swindlenbach his money, 
with reg) le interest, on condition tbat he gives no om. 
nation of my little adventure to the public. It coy lp led 
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cheating, and Iam about to marry a ly of good 
connections, Can you negotiate the busin 

knew that sevenfhundred thalers would be welcome to my 
old manager on almost any condition, the sacred music never 
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having paid him as well as the profane; and at once under- 
took the mission. The master of the restaurant paid my ex- 
penses back to Darmstadt; there I found the once mighty 
management reduced to the leadership of a church choir, and 
owing all his importance to the tale of the opera-house spectre, 
which he told at friendly firesides. I had no trouble in bring- 
ing him tuo terms, though I must say my employer rewarded 
me handsomely ; but when I mentioned the condition of si- 
lence, the old man drew himself up with something of his 
ancient grandeur, and said : “Certainly, Fritz, the thing will 
never pass my lips. Ihave given up the wicked world, it is 
true: but I will not give it the opportunity of saying that I 
did not know a French valet from a Great Barytone.’ 
—_——_@——_—_ 


CARRIAGES AND THEIR CHANGES. 


“The disappearance of pigtails and leather breeches from 
the House of Commons, the rise and fall of the Stanhope 
gig and cabriolet, the decline of chariots, the extinction of the 
vis-a-vis, and the iatroduction of the Brougham.” This was 
the answer of a desperate civil service candidate to the ques- 
tion, “ What were the most remarkable social changes which 
followed the Reform Bill?” According to the tradition of the 
Foreign Office clerks, the freshness and truth of the reply 
saved the modern Pheton from the fatal “ pleugh.” 

There can be no doubt that among the many remarkable 
social changes within the recollection of our middle-aged men, 
none has been more decisive than that in the character of our 
pleasure carriages. Macadam was the first great revolutionist 
in Long-acre. He made it possible to dispense with the before 
inevitable four horses on country roads; and by the smooth 
easy surface with which he replaced the jolting pavement, 
and the miles of mud, which, a hundred years ago, buried 
Arthur Young’s gig on a highway up to its axles, struck a 
fatal blow at the stage coach with six horses, and its guard of 
active running footmen. The railroad followed, nipped the 
stage-coach just as it reached perfection, destroyed the pro- 
fessors of four-in-hand, and finally reduced tothe value of old 
wood and iron those luxurious posting chariots, without 
which, before the days of the iron horse, no country gentle-~ 
man’s coach-house was complete. 

Although stili quite a young man, as compared with 

premiers and lord chancellors, my earliest recollections — as 
an unbreeched boy, whose greatest joy was to sit on a horse 
in the stall, while a groom, the nurse’s sweetheart, hissed 
through his work—go back to the palmy days of posting, and 
sailing-packets betweed Dover and Calais. It was in those 
days of keen observation, of rapid eye-and-ear education, that 
I accompanied my parents on a journey by post, which ex- 
tended from the extreme north of England to the south of 
France. Posting was in those days the indispensable mode 
of conveyance for a sick man, who could by any sacrifice 
afford the exorbitant cost. Some scenes of this long journey 
are as indelibly impressed on my memory as my first panto- 
mime. The formidable state with which we were received 
at the inns where we stopped for the night, by the landlord, 
the landlady, and their attendant suite — the fierce battles 
next morning on the question whether or not the road re- 
quired a pair of leaders—battles in which my father, a country 
person travelling on a legacy which included his first and 
last carriage, was invariably defeated—the sensation of 
awe and admiration which filled my infant mind, when on 
a high road near a great race-course, our humble chariot and 
pair was drawn off the pavement into the mud, while there 
passe} along the lord-lieutenant in uniform, in his state coach 
drawn by six horses, and preceded by outriders, who, as well 
as the postilion, bore each on his left arm a badge magni- 
ficently embroidered, as big as a dinner-plate, while as for the 
coachman and his wig, his degenerate representative may still 
be seen at Lord Mayors’ shows. These effects were not ex- 
ceeded by the procession of Bluebeard or the feats of Harle- 
quin. Not less acute is my remembrance of the disgust with 
which, a clean little boy, I was compelled to sit next the 
agged dirty driver of the hack cabriolet in Paris. Paris of 
oil Jamps, and gutters in mid-street, reeking with filth and 
crowded with foot passengers, whom our grimy driver seemed 
to chase with wild cries. 

It was on this journey that, near an English manufacturing 
town, we called with a letter of introduction on one of the 
new great men of the place, at his stucco-painted mock 
Italian villa, staring at the highway. Our host, a little man 
in satin knee-breeches, with a white powdered head, 
ruddy cheeks, and amazing black eyebrows, received 
us with boisterou; hospitality, as the bearers of a letter from 
his friend Dick Somebody. After a profuse mid-day meal, in 
which he did more than justice to the wine which his 
invalid guest declined, he proceeded to show the glories 
of his establishment. A fish-pond alive with gold and silver 
fish, the firstI had ever seen; painted wooden temples 
dedicated to divers divinities ; fountains which spouted from 
leaden statues on turning a tap; and other cheap classical 
arrangements in favour at that pre-architectural period ; 
finally we were conducted to the stables and coach-house, 
where six horses and two carriages were not the least part of 
the state of the fortunate owner. Then nothing less would 
serve the excited little man than that the servants should put 
on their liveries, harness four of the horses to a bright yellow 
chariot, resplendent with silver, and parade the whole equi- 
page before us. Even this was not enough ; an equally bril- 
liant curricle was produced, and, taking the reins, he drove 
bare-headed round the grounds. I do not now remember 
what impression this performance produced on my parents, 
but to my childish eyes it was as magnificent as anything I 
had heard of in fairy tales. It may be presumed that there 
are at this day persons as anxious to display their newly 
acquired wealth, as the little man just described; but fashion 
has so changed, that no one unqualified for Bedlam would 
think of maintaining a reputation on a chariot and four 
horses. It would rather be in plate, a picture-gallery, a cellar 
of choice wine, wonderful pheasant covers, or some lavish gift 
to a literary institution, or church. 

The curricle with its silver bar flourished in its most ex- 
pensive shape with two grooms attendant, in the time of 
George the Regent. The little boot which in later days 
carried the grooms, was an economical compromise; four 
horses and two servants to carry two personsin a carriage 
only fit for day-work, was surely the height of extravagance. 

It was necessary, too, that the horses should be matched to 
the greatest nicety in size and step, as well as colour, and 
match horses are always an additional expense. is 

The most celebrated curricle of the last century was built . 
of copper, in thé shape of a sea-shell, and was driven by that 
caricature of dandies, Romeo Coates. The last curricle about, © 
town was Count D’Orsay’s, and although the shape of the . 
body of the carriage was inelegant, the effect of that kind of — 
be-plated luxury was very striking when the horses were per- — 
-—0%8 the harness gorgeous and well varnished. 





Four-horse Coach Club was in great force forty year. 
ago, when the highest profesgors of the art of four-in-hand 
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were to be found by day and 


—_ on every high road in the 
kingdom. cl 


The coaches of the club of the regiments in which 


the art still survives, are perhaps as complete specimens of 


mere mechanic art as ever. Among the carriages which have 
altogether disappeared since the Reform Bill, is the vis-d vis, 
essentially a court carriage, requiring a pair of horses, a 
coachman and a footman; it must have been the work of an 
inventor seeking the smallest result at the largest expense, as 
it had no apparent advantage over a chariot, and was less 


ful. 

The chariot still retains its place among those who always 
have at least one footman to spare—among a decreasing num- 
ber of dowagers and a few physicians; but such is the effect 
of change of fashion, that a second-hand one is almost up- 
saleable; twenty pounds will buy what cost two hundred and 
filly pounds ; whereas fifty years ago no carriage was in such 
demand as the chariot; and in its lowest stages it was to be 
found on hack stands and at livery stables, in the place of the 
modern fly. 

The mail phaeton of the last generation of the pre-railroad 

bas been reduced in size and weight, and (in the majority 
of instances), by the abolition of the perch, tranformed into 
the Stanhope phaeton. It is likely to continue popular with 
the large number who enjoy driving, and can afford to drive, 
apair of horses. The old mail phaeton, some specimens of 
which may still be seen driven by country bankers and mas- 
ters of hounds, required a pair of full-sized expensive horses 
to draw it well, instead of the small blood horses which best 
suit a Stanhope phaeton; but it was, of its kind, a luxurious 
carriage, by its strength and weight defying the jolts of the 
worst roads, and overpowering the impudence of the drunken 
drivers of market-carts. Nothiog less than collision with a 
four-wheeled wagzon could shake it, while the driver, high 
aboye his horses, held them in complete command, and rolled 
serenely along, overlooking garden walls, and looking down 
on all ordinary vehicles. In the days when roadside inns re- 
gularly expected and received a succession of guests, there 
was nothing pleasanter than a tour of visits to hospitable 
friends, in a well-appointed mail phaeton, with an agreeable 
companion at your side, and aclever handy groom behind. 
The big hood was a partial protection to the great-coated 
many-caped inmates, and the blazing lamps and rattling pole 
chains made even a dark and foggy night not altogether dis- 
agreeable, from the comforting sensation that if anything you 
could not see did run against you, it was not your solid car- 
riage that would get the worst of it. 
he fashionable two-wheeled half-covered town carriage of 
Reform Bill days was the cabriolet. Palace-yard was full of 
them on the evenings of the great debates. Now, you may 
count on your fingers the number that are worth looking at 
jn the Park, or at the doors of the best clubs. The Brougham 
killed the cabriolet, superseding it entirely as the one carriage 
of the bachelor, and leaving it only for a few, to whom a car- 
riage, more or less, is of no consequence. In another twenty 
years the cabriolet will have followed its predecessor, the cur- 
ticle, to the limbo of marine stores. The cabriolet, when 
perfectly appointed, was a very stately bachelor’s day car- 
Tiage, costing a large sum of money to build, requiring a very 
expensive horse, with a change if used at night as well 00 day, 
unfit for country expeditions, and not complete without a 
perfectly useless boy joltirg unmercifully behind, and too 
small for anything but ornament. 

The age of Tom and Jerry bucks drove fast trotters in gigs, 
or dashed along in tandems—tandems which are a 
abandoned by undergraduates, and almost confined to head- 
strong shop-keepers on Sundays, and the long journeys of 
young Norfolk farmers on market-days. 

Tbe Brougham, invented in 1839, gave a fatal blow to the 
cabriolet, by affording the maximum of appearance and conve- 
nience at the cost of one horse and one servant. 

It is rather surprising that the noble lord who gave the idea 
and his name to this invaluable improvement in town car- 
riages, has never made it the subject of a paragraph in one of 
those wonderful discourses on everything in general and 
nothing in particular, addressed to social science meetings. 
For the social results of the Brougham have been immense, 
harmonising families, bringing husband and wife together, 
accommodating children, making beauties look more beauti- 
fal, cutting off the necessity of a footman, and, not least, 
reforming street conveyances, which travelled through a 
fearful interregnum of danger and discomfort, between the 
decline of the hackney coach of our childhood and the rise of 
the four-wheeler of our first whiskers. The secret history of 
the origin, rise, and triumph, of the ‘Brougham has never 
been written, and perhaps never will be, yet it is worth the 
attention of those industrious biographers who devote their 

whole energies to the researches into the private lives of 
jockeys, blacklegs, and boxers, record their tastes in meats 
and puddings, their triumphs, their recondite jokes, and ex- 
classical quotations from Mr. Maunder’s manuals on 
their'adventurous lives and premature deaths. 

The germ of the Brougham is to be found in certain street 
vehicles drawn by one horse in use in Birmingham and Liver- 
pool forty years ago, under the name of one-horse cars. So 
tecently as 1837 a gentleman’s covered carrisge on four 
wheels drawn by one horse, was eatirely unknown to the 
genteel, not to say the fashionable, world ; forin that year the 
Most complete and scientific book on pleagure carriages was 
published by Mr. Adams, then a coachbuilder, since a dis- 
tinguished mechanical engineer, and he gives no hint of the 
Coming carriage reform. 

- Mr. Adams made an early display of his ingenuity by build- 
ing & carriage now only remembered in connexion with the 
Esai Duke of Wellington, who drove one to the last, the 

uirotal, which, in theory, combined the advantage of a 
two-wheeled and a four-wheeled carriage, the forepart and 
wheels being connected with the hind body by a hinge or 
joint, so that no matter how the horses turned, the driver al- 
ways had them square before him; a great advantage. It 
Was also, at the cost of something under five hundred pounds, 
convertible into a series of vehicles. Complete, it was a lan- 
dau, holding four inside, besides the servants’ hind dickey ;. 
disunited, it formed at will a Stanhope gig, a Cabriolet, or a 
curricle. In spite of the example of the Iron Duke, and the 
eloquent explanations of the inventor, the public, either not 
cariug for such a combination, or not willing to pay the price, 
never took to the Equirotal. : 

The meee, On the ogper hand, advanced from the first, 
and eventually spread over the whole civilised world. To 
obtain lightness, the perch and the C springs were abolished, 
at the cost of a certain buzzing noise still to be found in the 
Work of inferior builders, There are Broughams with 
C springs, but there are luxuries and a departure from 

original principle. Broughams were built at first for two 
Only, then were extended to four seats; single and double 
hams were soon adopted by the fairest of the fair, be- 
cause it was discovered that the plate-glass windows presented 
its, hung, as they should be, exactly on the line. 


portrait 
while ascent and descent presented none of the difficulties o 
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the old-fashioned chariot. It was found that the finest cabri- 
olet horse looked twice as well in a Brougham, and, with the 
weight off his back and legs, lasted twice as long; besides, if 
it were necessary to make a long journey instead of a succes- 
sion of flashes through street or park, then, by exchanging the 
sixteen-hands stepper for a pair of Jight blood horses, the 
Brougham still became the most agreeable conveyance, as 
long as the beauties of nature were not the object of the jour- 
ney. In the early days of Broughams, attempts were made 
to reproduce the chariot, with hammercloth and knifeboard 
for the calves, but these were misiakes. The greatest mistake 
of all is burying a Brougham behind two gigantic horses. A 
single horse, if well shaped for harness, should not be under fif- 
teen hands three inches high—sixteen hands one ineh, is bet- 
ter. Remarkable colours, even duns, skewbaids, and white 
stockings, if with good knee action, are permissible ; but when 
a pair are harnessed, about fifteen hands one inch is the most 
harmonious height ; aad blood galloways, even smaller, look 
very well if the Brougham be built for them. A single-horse 
Brougham is essentially a town carriage; taken into the coun- 
try, it is apt to degenerate into a cruelty carriage. 

The International Exhibition of 1851 left an indelible scratch 
—to use the phrase of one of our greatest engineers—on the 
history of carriage-building, especially in the large class of 
cheaper vehicles, which good roads, suburban villas, railroad 
stations, and the repeal of the perul taxes on the owners of 
more than one carriage, had created. The great builders, the 
aristocracy of the trade, were there. The four in-hand drag, 
fitted with ice-pails and a dozen luxurious contrivances, of 
which the previous generation never dreamed, was there. 
There, was the capacious coach, of dignity and state, in which 
the high sheriff of a county meets the judges on circuit, or 
the many-daughtered duchess attends the Drawing-room or 
the royal ball. There, was the stately and elegant barouche ; 
and there, was a mob of phaetons, dog-carts, two and four- 
wheeled, Whitechapels, Coburgs, and pony carriages of every 
conceivable variety of shape and name. It was in 1851 that 
the celebrated clothes-basket took up its position as a low- 
peed, not very clean rural resource. Southampton and 

erby became famous; and out of a cottage dog-cart arose, in 
Nottingham, that steam-driven carriage manufactory which 
now vies with the best names in London for solidity and 
taste. 

The xzise of the four-wheeled pony phaeton— which has 
since branched off into many varieties of shape and price— 
dates from the fallen days of George the Fourth, when he en- 
tered into voluntary exile at the cottage near Virginia Water. 
The king’s pony phaeton was one of the rare instances of rood 
taste patronised by the author of white kid breeches, stucco 
palaces, and uniforms in which fighting was impossible and 
dancing difficult. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer who reduced the tax on 
low wheeled carriages was the real author of the swarms of 
pony phaetons that branched off and vulgarised, as the French 
say, the George the Fourth model. The nineteen-guinea dog- 
cart that never carried dogs, and the thirty-inch wheel pony 
pheton, were bred in the same pe by the same budget. As 
a special boon to the agricultural public, in a chronic state of 
discontent, the exemption from taxation, which had previous- 
ly been confined to the springless shandrydan, was extended 
to any two wheeled carriage built for less than twenty pounds, 
provided the owner’s name appeared in letters of a certain 
length and undefined breadth, on the cart ur gig. This bounty 
created a large crop of dog carts at fabulously low prices, em- 
bellished with letters which presented the nearest approach 
to length without breadth. The exemption has long been re- 
pealed, but it lasted long enough to make the “cart” an in- 
stitution, without which no gentleman’s establishment was 
complete. It raised a number of ingenious adventurous v heel- 
wrights into builders of carts, who by degrees, when all one- 
horsed springed vehicles were put on the same footing, ad- 
vanced to better things, broke through the costly traditions 
of Long-acre, and displayed great ingenuity in varying the 
form and shape of vehicles, on two and four wheels, for town 
and country use. These found a place and new customers in 
the Crystal Palace Exhibition and at agricultural snows. 
Among the novelties, is the waggonette, beloved of nursery 
maids and children; it is excellent for the ladies with sand- 
wich baskets and flasks at cover side, where roads run handy ; 
useful for a country race course ; not bad at a pic nic; indis- 
pensable where much luggage goes to a station. The waggo- 
nette, which one, or two, or four, horses may be harnessed to, 
which may have a table in the centre, and a long boot be- 
neath, and may be as coquettish a3 a Stanhope pheton, must 
not be forgotten. The waggonette isan improvement on the 
French char-4-banc and the old English break, or perhaps it 
is an outside car, Anglified, made solid on four wheels, and 
turned outside in. The waggonette is essentially a sociable 
carriage, comprehensive, and conversational, but uncomforta- 
ble for stout middle age. 

Latest of all is the sociable: a light, cheap, and elegant 
edition of the family coach. 

Before the rise and fall of the cabriolet, and before the dog- 
cart, with its convenient receptacle for luggage, had made its 
way from tandem-driving universities into private families, 
the gig, under various names, as Stanhope, Whiskey, Dennet, 
Tilbury, was both a fashionable and a domestic conveyance, 
as may be learned from the cariaetures of the first half of this 
century. The Stanhope form — the best — has survived the 
changes of fashion. The commercial traveller’s gig is almost 
a thing of the past. Where these ambassadors still use wheels, 
they now generally go on four, not trusting their necks and 
parcels to the safety of a horse’s fore-legs. 

Public-hired carriages, at any rate in London, have closely 
followed the changes in private vehicles. As aan, Pe chariots 
and family coaches were in common use, the dreadful jingling 
hachney-coach and pair claimed its p!ace upon thestand. The 
introduction of the private cabriolet led first to that dangerous 
rapid high-wheeled cab, with its outside perch for the driver, 
immortalised by Seymour in the illustration of adventures 
with which our readers are familiar. The cab that cdnveyed 
Mr. Pickwick to Charing-cross is the ancestor of the most 
luxurious of hired swift carriages, the Hansom, imported from 
Naples. The private Brougham soon found its way into the 
streets as a four-wheeled cab, and with one horse killed off the 
pair-horse coaches. While the Brougham isa purely British 
invention, the omnibus is a foreign importation. For some 
mysterious reason, the best omnibuses are to be found in Glas- 
gow; the best Hansoms,in Birmingham. Leamington forty yeurs 
ago rejoiced in coquettish little open pheetons, drawn by one 
horse, and ridden by boys in neat postilion costume, but, since 
the advent of railroads, these have given way to the universal 
cab. Can any one explaln why Ireland, with a damp climate, 
adheres to that eccentric conveyance, the outside car, while 
Cornwall, like a weeping sky, has for an unknown period 
travelled to market in a covered cart, called in genteel family 
circles a Coburg, and has performed stage-coach business in a 
boxed-up jolting one-horsed omnibus for 





ages? 
It is, however, due to Ireland to admit that the jaunting-car 
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robably first taught us the capabilities of a single horse, when 
harnessed to a light vehicle. 

A —- is like a piano as an article of mantrfacture. You 
cannot find out whether it is worth its price until you have 
used it for some time. Paint and varnish hide many defects, 
and only an expert can judge the value of metal-work. Before 
Macadam’s time, a nobleman’s coach required to be as strong 
as one of Pickford’s vans. It was often, on journeys to or 
from the manor-house, drawn out of sloughs and quagmires. 
At present, the object successfully pursued by our best 
manufacturers, is to produce the minimumof lightness with 
the maximum ofstrength. The best mechanical arrangements 
have been studied; foreign woods have, the duty being re- 
pealed, largely replaced native produce ; and the toughest and 
most expensive iron and steel have superseded the cheaper 
produce of Staffordshire. . 

The coachmaker’s wood-loft contains oak, ash, and elm, 
from trees which have lain a year after falling, and which, 
ufter being cut into planks of various thicknesses, must re- 
main woused as many years as they are inches thick. A cer- 
tain class of carriage-builders use green wood of any quality, 
relying on paint to cover all defects, not expecting or caring 
to see any customer twice. Thereare some advertising 
fabricators of diminutive Broughams who are especially to be 
avoided. «, 

Besides European woods, there is also a large demand for 
mahogany and lance-wood from the Guif of Mexico, Quebec 
pire, birch and ash from Canada, tulip-wood and hickory 
from the United States. These, for the most part, are cut 
ready for use by steam saws before guing into the hands of 
the coachbuilder. 

* * The wood-work intended to be varnished is “ primed,” 
then “ filled up” with a course metallic substance, and then 
rubbed down with pumice-stone dnd water, to obtain the 
beautiful enamelled surface which forms the foundation for 
the colour and varnishes of the resplendent panels. On this 
foundation in a first-class Brougham, a builder who cares for 
his reputation will lay twenty-four coats of paint and varnish, 
and flat down each; therefore the operation cannot be hurri- 
ed, and time in an element in producing a well made, well 
finished carriage, which no expense can supersede. Herald 
painter puts in the owner’s crest or monogram before the last 
coat of varnish is laid on. 

Improvements in glass manufacture have made J ase glass 
carriage windows universal, and circular fronted broughams 
possible ; while lamps are much indebted to patent candle- 
makers for their convenience and brilliancy. When finished, 
although the best workmanship and the best materials of 
every kind have been employed, and the greatest pains taken 
in every detail, unless the manufacturer have the gift of style 
and taste, the work may bea failure. A good carriage should 
combine the elements of strength, lightness, ease and grace- 
fulness, harmonious forms and colours, and should roll 
smoothly and silently along. To be sure, taste is a matter of 
fashion. The gilt chariot of the City Sneriff was the height 
of fashion in the days of the great Lord Chesterfield. In the 
present day, “severe elegance” achieves the greatest success. 
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THE LEADING FAMILIES OF SCOTLAND. 


THE BRUCES OF ELGIN.} 


The noble and Royal House of Bruce, of which the Bruces 
of Elgin are certainly a branch, though the precise line can- 
not be traced, is derived from Robert de Brus (probably a 
Fleming), whose name appears in Domesday Book as a tenant 
in captte of ninety-four lordships in Yorkshire, of which the 
principal is Skelton.’ Hither he or ason of the same name 
obtained from David I. a grant in Scotland of the lordship of 
Annandale, all the territory called Estrahanent, and all the 
lands from Strathnith, the bounds of the property of Donegal 
(the ancestor claimed by the Randolphs, Earls of Moray), into 
the limits of Ronulph de Meschines, then lord of Cumber- 
land, to have and enjoy his castle there, and with all the cus- 
toms to it appertaining, as amply as the said Ranulph held 
his in Carlisle and in the territory of Cumberland. For this 
donation Robert de Brus did homage to King David. He 
still, however, remained a subject of the English Crown, and 
appeared in the English army when the opposing forces met 
near Northallerton in 1138. As a vassal of both Crowns Brus 
was despatched to endeavour to arrange terms’ with King 
David, but was met by a cry of “Thou art a false traitor! 
and dismissed from the Scottish camp, renouncing his fealty 
to the King of Scots. He diedin 1141. Itshou]d be observed 
that Dugdale ard Douglas divide his life between two gene- 
rations, attributing the grant in Scotland to a sccond Robert 
de Brus, whom they call the son of the founder of the English 
family. Sir Harris Nicolas, who does not recognize the 
existence of this second Robert de Brus, is usually accurate in 
such matters, though the dates rather militate against him in 
this case, and render it more. probable that there were twd 
generations of Bruces between their settlement in England 
and the year 1141. The English stem of the Bruces retained 
baronial rank in the southern kingdom till the reign of Ed- 
ward I., when the line ended in 1275 with the four sisters of 
Peter de Brus, the last Baron. These were Agnes, who mar- 
ried Walter de Fauconberg; Lucy, marrie’ to Marmaduke de 
Thweng; Margaret, the wife of Robert de Roos; and Lade- 
rama, the wife of John de Bella Aqua, or Bellew. 

Robert de Brus, according to SirjHarris Nicolas, second son 
of the founder of the English family, according to Dugdale 
and Douglas grandson of the same, succeeded in 1141 to the 
lordship of Annandale, and according to the latter authorities 
fought on the Scottish side at the battle of the Standard, near 
Northallerton, in 1138, and was taken prisoner by his own 
father, who delivered him to King Stephen, and he was by 
that King courteously released. If any such incident really 
occurred, it was probably a family arrangement (like that 
which we have recently related of the Dalrymples) to save to 
the Bruces their lands in both countries. The story that 
young Bruce told his father that they had no wheat bread in 
Scotland, and on this hint obtained from him a grant of the 
lordship of Hert and territory of Hertness, in Durham, to hold 
of bim ard his heirs, lords of Skelton. The lands in Anpan- 
dale were confirmed to him by William the Lion, and he was 
alive in 1196. His elder son, Robert, according to Dugdale, 
died before him, and was succeeded by his eenceng he liam 
de Brus, who dicd in 1215. His son and successor, bert de 
1245, married Isabel, second daughter of 
David, Earl of Huntingdon, brother of King William the 
Lion. It is from this marriage that the Bruces derived their 
subsequent claim to the Crown of Scotland. Robert de Brus, 
the offspring of this Royal alliance, was nominated one of the 

ts of Scotland and guardians of Alexander IIL in 1255, 
and was taken prisoner fighting on the side of Henry IIL at 
the battle of Lewes. On the death of Queen Mar (the 
Fair Maid of Norway) he entered his claim to the Crown of 


Brus, who died in 





Scotland as nearest heir to Alexander_III. To speak of the 
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career of the Royal line of Bruces thenceforth would be 
merely to re the history cf Scotland during that period. 
We will confine ourselves to simply recording that Robert de 
Brus died in 1895, aged eighty-five. His son Robert in 1271 
married t, Countess of Carrick, a fair and widowed 
hi who had literally carried him off prisoner to her cas- 
tle, and there made terms of matrimony with him; and in her 
right he became Earl of Carrick. He died in 1304, having 
sat as a Baron by writ of summons in the English Parliament 
from 1293 to 1297. His son Robert Bruce was the celebrated 
King of Scotland of that name. He died in 1329, and his son, 
King David IL, without issue in 1371, when the Crown = 
the sor of the Steward of Scotland. and of Lady Marjory Bruce, 
daughter of King Robert. 

On the 9th of December, 1359, King David Bruce granted 
to his beloved and faithful kinsman (consanguineo) Robert de 
Bruys a charter of the castle and manor of Clackmannan, 
Gyrmanston, Garclew, Wester Kennault, Pitsoluden, and 
many other lands in the sheriffdom of Clackmannan. This 
Robert de Bruys, the admitted ancestor of the Earls of Elgin, 
is represented by some genealogists as the grandson of a John 
de Bruis or Bruce, said to have been the third son of the 
Robert Bruce who first laid claim to the Crown of Scotland, 
and consequently an uncle of King Robert Bruce. But of the 
existence of this John there is no proof whatever, much less 
of his having been the grandfather of the Robert de Bruys, 
King David's kinsman. We are therefore entirely left to 
conjecture as to the exact relationship between the Royal 
Bruces and the family of which we have now given an ac- 
count, and conjecture is here entirely at fault. 

Robert de Bruys, besides the graut above mentioned, 
obtained two others from the same monarch. One, dated 
Uctober 20, 1864, was of lands in the sheriffdom of Clack- 
mannan, “ for faithful service performed and to be performed 
to us,” to be held by him and the heirs male of his body, 
being legitimate ; the other, dated January 17, 1368, was of 
the King’s lands of Rate, within the sheriffdom of Perth, to 
be held in an entire and free barony. He left five sons, the 
Nae of whom, James, was consecrated in 1441 Bishop of 

unkeld, and nominated in 1447 to the bishopric of Glasgow, 
but died before the forms of the appointment were completed. 
The eldest son, Sir Robert Bruce of Clackmannan, obtained a 
new charter (August.12, 1393) of the lands of Rate extendiag 
the limitations to his nearest heirs whatsover, and another 
charter (October 24, 1394) for the Clackmannan property 
limiting it to his sons David and Thomas and the heirs male 
of their bodies, and failing these a provision that it should 
revert tothe Crown. In these charters Sir Robert and his son 
David are called the King’s beloved kinsmen. Hewassucceeded 
by his son, Sir David Bruce of Clackmannan, who, again, was 
succeeded by his son, John Bruce of Clackmannan, who died 
in 1478. John Bruce’s eldest son, Sir David, knighted by 
King James IV., married first a caughter of Sir William 
Stirling of Keir, Their son Robert had a grant from his 
father in 1484 0f the landsof Rate. Robert Bruce’s son David 
renounced on the 1st of February, 1507, in favour of his uncle 
David, all his right to the estate of Clackmannan. This 
“uncle David” was the son of Sir David of Clackmannan by a 
second marriage toa daughter of Robert Herries of Terregeles. 
David Bruce, thus preferred to his elder half-brother and his 
nephew in the lands of Clackmannan, had also a charter ot 
those of Rate on the 11th of September, 1497, and-on the 18th 
of September, 1542, had a letter under the Great Seal permit. 
ting him to hold a free fair annually in the town of Clack- 


mannan. Sir David's eldest son, John, died before him, leay- | doo 


ing his son, Sir Robert Bruce, who is cesignate grandson and 
heir apparent to Sir David ix charters of the year 1551, by 
one of which he has a grant of the barony of Clackmannan 
and Rate. His line became extinct in 1772. Sir Davic’s 
fifth son, David Bruce of Green, is the ancestor of the 
Bruces of Wester Kennet, who claim to be heads of the 
House of Bruce. Their claim, whether it can be established 
ay aye A or not, cannot be disproved, as we have here a break 

the chain of evidence which connects the Elgin branch 
with the line of Robert de Bruys. That Edward Bruce of 
Blair Hall, with whom we continue the line, was the second 
son of Sir David of Clackmannan, is an assertion not sup- 
ported by any charter authority. He was evidently one of the 
Olackmennan family, but beyond that all must remain doubt- 
ful. He had charters of part of the lands of Easter Kennet 
from John Brody on the 23nd of April, 1537, and of the lands 
of Bergandy an tof Shiremiln from William, Commen- 
dator of Culross, June 7, 1540. He married a sister of Robert 
Reid, Bishop of Orkney (who was one of the Commissioners 
from Scotland to witness the marriage of Queen Mary and the 
Dauphin in 1558). Their eldest son, Robert Bruce, was an- 
cestor of the Bruces of Blairhall, which are extinct in the male 


e. 
The second son, Edward Bruce of Kinloss, of which 
abbey he was Commendator, continues the line of 
,» and may be called the real founder of that family. He 
a charter on the 24th of December, 1593, of the lands of 
Pitkaine and Crowany in Fife, and being a man of superior 
abilities and learning he was appointed a Lord of Session, 2nd 
of December, 1597, and sent along with the Earl of Mar, in 
1600, to England, nominally to congratulate Queen Elizabeth 
on the suppression of Essex’s — (in which King James 
had been concerned), the mission having originally formed 
part of the Essex plot. In this capacit Edward Bruce was 
one of the agents of James with whom Robert Cecil held close 
correspondence resr. the succession. He had » charter 
of the barony ot Kinloss erezted into a temporal Lordship 
with the title of a lord of Parliament, Feb: 2, 1602, and 
on the 8rd of May, 1608, a grant of all the lands and baronies 
which belonged to the abbey of Kinloss united into the lord- 
ship of Kinloss, as in the previous charter. Accompanying 
into eet the new Sovereign, James (with whom he was 
& great favourite), Lord Bruce was sworn of the — Privy 
Council (as he had already been of the Scotch), and constitu- 
ted Master of the Rolls for life, ing on this occasion his 
lordship of Session in Scotland. his was one of the ap- 
ts of Scotch favourites by which James roused the 
ealous iudignation of his new southern subjects. Lord Bruce 
charters to him, his wife, Magdalen Clerk, and his bro- 
ther, George Bruce, of Culross, of an annual rent of 
Urguharter, on the 24th of May, 1598; to him and his wife 
and their son and heir, Edw: Bruce, of the barony of Pit- 
tenerick, December 10, 1605; of the ecclesiastical Tands of 
Rossyth, on the 4th of September in the same year; and of 
= ty ine ay —" 1607. B ps Bruce died 
erie , -second year of his and was 
buried in the Rolls C in Ohancery Lane, where a “fair 
was his memory, with his effiy in a re- 


to 
cumbent posture. By his wife alen, 
” Balbirny in’ ay the daughter of 


— Bruce left two sons 
four coma 
Cavendish, 


h 
oa who "te only a es and 
already spoken ot her talents in panydeso 


telling the story of the Cayen- 


dishes, of whose present ducal house she is the ancestress.— 
To be concluded next week. 


A NIGHT IN A WORKHOUSE. 


At about 9 o’clock on the evening of Monday, the 8th inst., 
a neat but unpretentious carriage might have been seen turn- 
ing cautiously from the Kennington-road into Princes-road, 
Lambeth. The curtains were closely drawn, and the coach- 
man wore an unusually responsible air. Approaching a 
publichouse, which retreated a little from the etreet, he pulled 
up; but not so close that the lights should fall upon the car- 
riage door, not so distant as to unsettle the mind of any one 
who chose to imagine that he had halted to drink beer before 
proceeding to call for the children ata juvenile party. He 
did not dismount, nor did any one alight in the usual way; 
but any keen observer who happened to watch his intelligent 
countenance might have seen a fugitive glance directed to the 
wrong door—that is to say, to the door of the carriage which 
opened into the dark and muddy road. From that door 
emerged a sly and ruffianly figure, marked with every sign of 
squalor. He was dressed in what had once been a snuff- 
brown coat, but which had faded to the hue of bricks imper- 
fectly baked. It was not strictly a ragged coat, though it had 
lost its cuffs—a bereavement which obliged the wearer’s arms 
to project through the sleeves two long inelegant inches. The 
coat altogether was too small, and only made to meet over the 
chest by means of a bit of twine. This wretched garment 
was surmounted by a“ bird’s eye” pocket handkerchief of 
cotton, wisped about the throat hangman fashion ; above all 
was a battered billy-cock hat, with a dissolute drooping brim. 
Between the neckerchief and the lowering vrim of the hat ap- 
peared part of a face, unshaven, and not scrupulously clean. 
The man’s hands were plunged into his pockets, and he 
shuffled hastily along in boots, which were the boots of a 
tramp indifferent to miry ways. In a moment he was out of 
sight, and the brougham, after waiting a little while, turned 
about and comfortably departed. 

This mysterious figure was that of the present writer. He 
was bound for Lambeth Workhouse, there to learn by actual 
experience how casual paupers are lodged and fed, and what 
the “ casual” is like, and what the porter who admits him, and 
the master who rules over him; and how the night passes 
with the outcasts whom we have all seen crowding 
about workhouse doors on cold and rainy nights. Much has 
been said on the subject—on behalf of the paupers—on behalf 
of the officials ; but nothing by any one who, with no motive 
but to learn and make known the truth, had ventured the 
experiment of passing a night in a workhouse and trying 
what it actually is to be a “ casual.” 

The day had been windy and chill—the night was cold; 
and therefore I fully expected to begin my experiences among 
# dozen ragged wretches squatting about the steps and wait- 
ing for admission. But my only companion at the door was 
a decently dressed woman, whom, as I afterwards learnt, they 
declined to admit until she had recovered from a fit of in- 
toxication from which she had the misfortune to be still suf- 
fering. I lifted the big knocker, and knocked ; the door was 
promptly opened, andl entered. Just within, a comfortable- 
looking clerk sat at a comfortable desk, ledger before him. 
Indeed, the spacious hall in every way was as comfortable as 
cleanliness and great mats and plenty of gaslight could make 


it. 
“What do you want?” asked. the man who opened the 


r. 
“T wanta lodging.” 

—- and stand before the desk,” said the porter; and I 
obeyed. 

“ You are late,” said the clerk. 

“ Am I, Sir?” 

“Yes. If you come in you'll have a bath, and you'll have 
to sleep in the shed.” 

“Very well, Sir” 

“ What’s your name?” 

“ Joshua Mason, Sir.” 

“ What are you ?” 

“ An engraver.” (This taradiddle I invented to account for 
the look of my hands.) 

“ Where did you sleep last night ?” 

“ Hammersmith,” I answered—as I hope to be forgiven. 

“ How many times have you been here?” 

“ Never before, Sir.” 

“ Where do you mean to go to when you are turned out in 
the morning ?” 

“ Back to Hammersmith, Sir.” 

These humble answers i entered in a book, the clerk 
called to the porter, saying, ‘Take him through. You may 
as well take his bread with you.” 

Near the clerk stood a basket containing some pieces of 
bread of equal size. Taking one of these, and unhitching a 
bunch of uve from the wall, the porter led me through some 
passages all so —— clean that my most serious mis- 

ivings were laid to rest. Then we marta § into a dismal yard. 

rossing this, my guide led me to a door, calling out, “ Hillo! 
Daddy, I’ve — you another!” Whereupon Daddy 
opened unto us, and let a little of his gaslight stream into the 
dark where we stood. 

“ Come in,” said Daddy, very hospitably, “'There’s enough 
of you to-night, anyhow! What made you so late?” 

“T didn’t like to come in earlier.” 

“Ah! That’s a pity, now, because you've missed your 
skilley (gruel). It’s the first night of skilley, don’t you know, 
under the new Act ?” 

“ Just like my luck !” I muttered dolefully. 

The porter went his way, and I followed Daddy into 
another apartment, where were ranged three great baths, 
each one containing a liquid so disgustingly like weak mut- 
ton broth that my worst apprehensions crowded back. 
“ Come on, there’s a dry place to stand on up at this end,” 
said Daddy, kindly. “Take off your clothes, tie’em up in 
your hank’sher, and I'll lock ’em up till the morning.” Ac- 
cordingly I took off my coat and waistcoat, and was about to 
tie them together, when Daddy cried, “That ain’t enough, I 
mean everything.” “ Not my shirt, Sir, I suppose a “Yes, 
shirt and all; but there, ’ll lend you a shirt,” said Daddy. 
“Whatever you take in of your own will be nailed, you 
know. You might take in your boots, though—they'd. be 
handy if you happened to want to leave the shed for any- 
thing ; but don’t e me if you lose’em.” 
th a fortitude for which I hope some day to be rewarded, 
I made up my bundle (boots and al!),and the moment Daddy’s 
face was turned away shut my eyes and plunged desperately 
into the — —_ I — —— bottom of my heart 
my courage been less hasty, for hearing the splash, Dadd: 
looked round and said, “ Lor, ai there was mins sion for 
_ ; you look ouy'D and decent 9 of man. It’s them 

y beggars” (only he used a word more specific than 
“ filthy”) “that want washing. Don’t use that towel—here’s 





aciean one! That’s the sort! and now here’s your shirt” 


(handing me a blue striped one from a heap), “ and here's 
your ticket. No. 84 you are, and a ticket to match is tied to © 
your bundle. Mind you don’t lose it. They'll nail it from you 
if they getachance. Put it under your head. This is your © 
rug—take it with you.” : 

“ Where am I to sleep, please, Sir?” 7 
“Tl show you.” : 

And so he did. With no otherrag but the checked shirt to = 
cover me, and with my rug over my shoulder, he accompa+ ~ 
nied me to the door at which I entered, and, opening it, kept a 
me standing with naked feet on the stone threshold, full in © 
the draught of the frosty air, while he pointed out the way I 
should go. It was not a long way, but I would have given 
much not to have trodden it. It was open as the highway—~ 
with flag stones below and the stars overhead, and, as I said) 
— and cannot help saying vgain, a frosty wind was” 

owing. 7 
“ Straight across,” said Daddy, “to where you see the light? 
shining through. Go in there, and turn to the left, and you'll © 
find the beds in a heap. Take one of’em and make yourself ~ 
comfortable.” And straight across [-went, my naked feet 
seeming to cling to the stones as though they were burning 
hot instead of icy cold (they had just stepped out ofa bath 
you should remember), till I reached the space through which 
the light was shining,and Tenteredin. _ y 
No language with which I am acquainted is capable of 
conveying an adequate conception of the spectacle I then en-7 
countered. Imagine a space of about 30ft. by 30ft. enclosed on 
three sides by a dingy whitewashed wall, and roofed with) 
naked tiles which were furred with the damp and filth that) 
reeked within. As for the fourth side of the shed, it wasy 
boarded in for (say) a third of its breadth; the remaining” 
space being hung with flimsy canvas, in which was 4 gap 2ft. 
wide at top, widening to at least 4ft. at bottom. This far too 
airy shed was paved with stone, the flags so thickly encrusted” 
with filth that I mistook it first for a floor of natural earth, 
Extending from one end of my bed-room to the other, in 
three rows, were certain iron “cranks” (of which I subse: 
quently learnt the use), with their many arms raised in various) 
attitudes, as the stiffened arms of men are on a battlefield. 
My bedfellows lay among the cranks, distributed over the” 
flagstones in a double row, on narrow bags scantily stuffed 
with hay. At one glance my appalled vision took in 80 of7 
them—thirty men and boys stretched upon shallow pallets 
with but only six inches of comfortable hay between them 
and the stony floor. These beds were placed close together 
every occupant being provided with a rug like that which 
was fain to hug across my shoulders. In not a few cases two 
gentlemen had clubbed beds and rugs and slept together. In. 
one case (to be further mentioned presently) four gentlemen” 
had so clubbed together. Many of my fellow casuals were” 
awake, others asleep or pretending to sleep; and, shocking a= 
were the waking ones to look upon, they were quite )leasant™ 
when compared with the sleepers. For this reason, the prac- 7 
tised and well-seasoned casual seems to have a peculiar way © 
of putting himself to bed. He rolls himself in his rug, tuck] 
ing himself in, head and feet, so that he is completely en-" 
veloped ; and, lying quite still on his pallet, he looks precisely 
like a corpse covered becausé of its hideousness. Some were| 
stretched out at full length ; some lay nose and knees together; > 
some with an arm or a leg showing crooked through the] 
coverlet. It was like the result of a railway accident; these} 
ghastly figures were awaiting the coroner. 

From the moral point of view, however, the wakeful ones 5 
were more dreadful still. Towzled, dirty, villainous, they” 
squatted up in their beds, and smoked foul pipes, and sang” 
snatches of horrible songs, and bandied jokes so obscene ag” 
to be absolutely appalling. Eight or ten were so enjoying ~ 
themselves—the majority with the check shirt on and the® 
frowsy rug pulled about their legs; but two or three wore no” 
shirts at all, squatting naked to the waist, their bodies fully | 
exposed in the light of the single flaring jet of gas fixed high 
up on the wall. i - 

My entrance excited very little attention. There was a” 
horse-pail three parts full of water standing by a post in the 
middle of the shed, with a little tin pot beside it. Addressing 
me as “old pal,” one of the naked ruffians begged me to™ 
“hand him a swig,” as he was “ werry nighgarspin.” Such 
an appeal of course po “ old pal” could withstand, and I gave 
him a pot full of water. He showed himself grateful for th 
attention. ‘I should lay over there if I was you,” he said, 
pointing to the left side of the shed; “it’s more out of 
wind than this ’ere side is.” I took the good-natured ad 
(by this time shivering with cold) stepped over the stones. t 
where the beds of straw bags were heaped, and dragged ong 
of them to the spot suggested by my naked comrade. But 
had no more idea of how to arrange it than of making an” 
apple pudding, and a certain little discovery added much to 
my embarrassment. In the middle of the bed I had selected: 
was a stain of blood bigger than a man’s hand! [ did ne 
know whatto do now. To lie on sucha horrid thing seemed) 
impossible; yet to carry back the bed and exchange it for 
another might betray a degree of fastidiousness repugnant to 
the feelings of my fellow lodgers, and possibly excite suspicio 
that I was not what I seemed. Jast in the nick of time in 
came that good man Daddy. ; 

“What! not pitched yet?” he exclaimed; “here, I'll show 
you. Hallo! somebody’s been a bleedin’! Nevermind; le 
turn him over. There you are, you see! Now lay down, az 
cover your rug over you.” : 

There was no help for it. It was too late to go back. Do 
I lay, and spread the rug over me. I should have mentioned 
that i brought in with mea cotton handkerchief, and this I 
tied round my head by way of a nightcap ; but not daring 
pull the rug as high as my face. Before I couldin any way 
settle my mind to reflection, in came Daddy once more to d6_ 
me a further kindness and point out a stupid blunder I had 
committed. 

“ Why, you area rummy chap!” said Daddy. “ You forgot. 
your bread! lLayhold. And look here, I’ve brought you § 
another rug; it’s perishing cold to-night.” So saying, 
spread the rug Over my legs and went away. I was very 
thankful for the extra covering, but I was in a dilemma about 
the bread. I couldn’t possibly eat it; what then was to be™ 
done with it? I broke it, however, and in view of such of. 
the company as might happen to be looking made a ferociot 
bite at a bit as large as a bean, and munched violently, By 
good luck, however, I presently got half-way over my diffi- > 
culty very neatly. Just behind me, 80 close indeed that theit 
feet came within half a yard of my head, three lads were sleep- 
ing together. 

“ Did you here that, Punch?” one of them asked. 

“Ear what?” answered Punch, sleepy and snappish. . 

“ Why, a cove forgot histoke! Gordstruth! you wouldn't” 


ketch me forgettin’ mine.” ; 
it, old pal, if you’re hungry,” I ob- | 


"q 


“You may have half of 
served, leaning up on my elbows. 





“ Chuck it here, good luck to yer ?” replied my young ‘ 
starting up with an eager clap of his dirty hands. — 
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1 “chucked it here,” and, slipping the other half under the 
side of my bed, lay my head on my folded arms. j 
Here I must break my narrative. In doing so permit me 
toassure your readers that it is true and faithful in every par- 
ticclar. 1am telling a story which cannot all be told--some 
« of it are far too shocking ; but what I may tell has nota 
single touch of false colour in it.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
———_»—__—__- 


AMERICAN SYMPATHIES. 


We have lately been favoured with several expositions of 
the sentiments with which Americans generally regard the 
pations of the Old World. In the last number of the Fort. 
rightly Review, Mr. Conway has given a curious picture of 
their view of the relative merits of Franceand Ergland. The 
result at which he arrives cannot be called satisfactory. The 
Americans might, he says, be forced into a war in order to 
ium the French out of Mexico; but it would bea war to 
which the whole current of popular sentiment would be op- 

. On the other hand, should any circumstances provoke 
war With England, they would go into it with enthusiasm. 
j; would gratify the whole body of the nation, with the 

seption of that class—insignificant in number in all countries 
whose policy is dictated rather by reason than by passion. 
pe great majority would snatch, with unmixed pleasure, at 
ay pretext for fighting and, if possible, humiliating England. 
hisamiable temper has of course been aggravated, and in 
ome classes produced, by our attitude in the late contest. 

Whatever ground they may have had for the belief, Ame- 

c andoubtedly did believe that Englishmen all but 
spanimously rejoiced in the dangers of the great Republic, 

cated over their misfortunes, and were generally convinced 

those misfortunes were only a righteous punishment for 
manifold omnnnine. It might have been more 
pristian to forgive such feelings, supposing them to have 
dated, but it was certainly more natural to retaliate them. 
and, whether right or wrong, we must be prepared for the 
fact, that a good many grudges have been accumulated 
t this country in the last few years, which our scrupul- 
pus neutrality was unable to avert, and which Americans 
ould be only too glad to satisfy before they had time to die 
pot, At the same time, a similiar contrast between France 
nd England had been familiar to the popular mind in 
America long before the war. There was a certain vein of 
ntiment, which was worked principally to Obtain materials 
or after-dinner speeches, about Englishmen and Americans 
being of the same blood, having acommon interest in Shak- 
eare and Bacon, and both enjoying the right of trial by jury, 
aheas corpus, and other themes of conventional oratory, But 
bis was — confined to the most educated classes; and 
here was very little cordiality wasted by the masses upon 
heir Transatlantic affections. There are certain very obvious 
easons which go to explain this unpleasant tendency to set 
down as the least favoured nation, and which are worth 
otice as illustrating the value of the judgments passed by 
ifferent countries upon each other. 

** The John Bull who stands to many foreigners, and 

en to some Englishmen, as the concrete embodiment of our 
eculiarities is derived from an almost extinct variety of a 
eed which was never numerous; and the mere habit of re- 
senting a nation by such an imaginary type is in itself 
isleading. It is one reason why people constantly forget 
hat-a Very large number thirty million is, and consequently 
bat a wonderful variety of circumstances and characters are 

tain to be in thirty millions of human beings, A whole 
ion can be thus lumped together, and be made a much 
ore convenient butt for insult and resentment, and can have 
sorts of evil motives and passions attributed to it with much 
ore facility, than if one really remembered to what a very 
omplex set of phenomens the word “ nation” corresponds. 
hua the Americans keep a kind of dummy, which combines 
the real and supposed demerits of three generations of 
inglishmen. When Mr. Quilp wished to give some vent to 
is dislike of Kit Nubbles, he selected an old figure-head with 
pme vague resemblance to Mr. Nubbles’ features, and in his 
ure moments belaboured it with a poker, drove nails into 
eyes, and otherwise expressed the sentiments with which 
he original inspired him. Every American stump orator 
ps in his repertory some such hideous image, to be as- 
ulted in public as the representative of England. It is easy 
D discover the materials from which this misshapen doll has 
een patched up. They are the products of all the passions 
have been excited during the lagt ninety years. Every 
uarrel has brought its additional touches of ugliness to the 
cture. England has served of necessity to round every pe- 
od about military glory ur about national independence— 
otopics which no nation can do without. Perhaps we 
er oppressed the Americans very badly, and they never 
eat us very gloriously ; but if you Lave not got a Waterloo 
nd a Duke of Wellington, a New Orleans and a General Jack 
pn must serve the turn; and if there is no Alba to denounce, 
eorge [I]. sounds just as well in a popular oration. Hence 

good framework was made for the popular dummy out of a 

ure of the brutal oppressor and the defeated encmy. As 

e efforts of American diplomacy could not often be directed 
mainst anybody else, a number of touches were easily sup- 

ed from the Continental fancy portraits of perfidious Al- 
ion. The effect of the whole was heightened by the contri- 
tions of imported Irish artists, whose powers of imagi- 

tion have been signally exerted in delineations of the Saxon 
pressor, And it is net wonderful if, on the whole, the John 

jull of English admirers of themselves was represented by a 

y hideous and appalling scarecrow on the other side of the 

antic. ‘When a half-educated American spoke of England, 

e really spoke of the figure projected upon his imagination 

the accumulated abuse and irritation of all the quarrels in 
hich his national pride had been concerned. And the con- 

ut intercourse and identity of language of the two coun- 
fies kept its colouring bright. 

The ovelly imaginary Frenchman was necessarily depicted 

much less lively colours. There had been comparatively 
friction between the countries to produce such an explo- 
bn of vituperative eloquence, France stood in the back- 

ound behind England, and chiefly in compliance with the 
boessities of art, was made to serve as a foil to our manifold 
cities. It is always pleasant to talk of national gratitude 

i traditionary alliances, if only as an oratorical relief to 9 
notony of denunciation ; and it is especially pleasant when 
tre is no prospect of the gratitude being severely tested. 
rusilude is generally out of place in any question of interna- 
bat! policy, it is generally the duty of a nation tu 

entirely With a view to its own interests, and because 
Te is & tolerable certainty that its neighbours have done 

same. We are apt in this, as in other cases, to be misled 

Sfalseanalogy with the relations of individuals. It is 
rable prima facie to return a good service done by one 

to another, because there is at least a presumption of its 

hg been prompted by goodwill. But, as between nations, 
ich presumption exists. Nothing can be plainer than 
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that France helped America in the War of Independence, ex- 
clusively with a view to injuring England. She had not the 
slightest intention ot founding a great republic,and if her states- 
men could have foreseen the reaction upon their own system, 
they would probably have done the colonies no service, even 
at the price of doing us no harm. It was, therefore, absurd to 
set up apy claim for gratitude, as, indeed, Washington very 
sensibly and emphatically remarked. But there was so much 
pleasure in dilating on the heroic Lafayette, and on generous 
national sympathies and hereditary alliances, 'hat such a 
claim was, in fact, very effectually established. The French 
had such a hold upon the sympathics of the democratic 
party that, even after acts of warfare had been committed, the 
two nations contrived to remain at peace; whereas Eng- 
land was forced into the second war, even after the 
most substantial grounds of quarrel had been removed, 
There is another rather curious point about this 
sentiment. Such men as Jefferson continued to the 
despotism of Napoleon the sympathy which they had origi- 
nally given to the revolutionists as apostles of popular au- 
thority. This seems to imply the existence of an instinct 
which still contributes to the preference of France over Eng- 
land. The portraits of the “ bloated aristocrat” are princi- 
pally drawn from English society. The democratic senti- 
ment is stimulated more by a hatred of privileged classes 
than by a dislike to strong central power; and perhaps the 
English House of Peers may be a greater mystery of iniquity 
to the popular American mind than even the Napoleonic 
absolutism. But this is doubtless a secondary consideration ; 
for it comes to much the same thing to a stump orator, 
whether he denounces a people as slaves to a brutal despot 
or a8 minions of a corrupt aristocracy. Distinctions of such 
a refined nature about natiuns se far off are not worth con- 
sidering. F ; 

The mainspring of the partiality for France is probably, 
therefore, the reaction from the hatred to England. The po- 
pular instinct imitates a Machiavellian policy, in seeking for 
an ally against its most obnoxious adversary. We have the 
honour of appearing in the diabolic character, whilst France 
stands dimly hovering behind us in a semi-angelic attitude. 
During the late war, indeed, when France and England were 
for the time partners in villany, Russia was introduced as the 
happy contrast, and certain delicate flirtations showed that 
Americans could swallow a good strong dose of despotism if 
it intervened on the right side. But the tendency to restore 
to France its ancient standing is evident. One man may, we 
know, steal a horse, when another may not look over a gate. 
And France is allowed for a time to lay a hand upon Mexico, 
when England would have been very summarily sent to the 
right-about. If England, «s Mr. Conway says, had been the 
unlucky intruder, we should have been at war before this 
time. As it is, our cousins are coutent with carefully storing 
up all our omissions and commissions, with a view to future 
possibilities, whilst they are only too anxious to forgive and 
forget all that our troublesome neighbour may have done, if 
he will just keep his hands off in future.—Saiurday Review. 

———— 


COTTON SUPPLY. 


“ The crop of India appears to have reached its maximum for 
the present, as famine prevailed in some parts of that country in 
1865 from the over-planting of cotton. It must be remembered, 
in considering this statement, that famine may prevail in some 
portions of India, with plenty in no very remote districts ; for the 
reason that, as but a small part of tie proceeds of the cotton 
reach the producers, they cannot afford to pay the excessive cost 
of transportation on foed that the merchant can pay on cotton. 
It should also be remembered that India is not a true cotton 
country. Her crop is from thirty to one hundred pounds an acre, 
against two hundred to six hundred in the United States ; it is, 
moreover, of an inferior variety, and it is believed no improve- 
ment in cultivation can make it equal to the cotton of the United 
States. 

“Egypt is one of the most formidable rivals to the United 
States in the cultivation of cotton, which the events of the last 
four years have developed. Her crop has increased from 90,000 
bales in 1859-60 to 440,000 bales, of 500 pounds each, in 1864. 
But in that year so large an area of land was planted in cotton 
that the crop of cereals became. deficient, and the planting was 
limited in 1865, by an edict of the Pacha, to a more restricted 
area of country. In addition to this limit an unfavourable sea- 
son has probably reduced her crop of 1865 to 300,000 bales. But 
as the quality of the Egyptian cotton is superior to that of the 
United States, except the Sea Island, and as emigration is being 
invited into her territory, it is probable that she will continue to 
produce a large crop ot cotton, and will hold at least her present 

osition in the market of the world.”—Report of the U. 8. 
Revenue Commissioners. 
—___>—_—_ 


THE ATTITUDE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 


The resignation of Mr. Wilmot has caused no little consterna- 
tion among the anti-unionists of New Brunswick. They evidently 
seem to fancy that some political calamity is impending over them. 
The truth is the secession of Mr. Wilmot is a more severe blow 
than they are willing to admit. The advocates of union, on the 
other hand, are full of hope and expectation ; ingly confi- 
dent that something will occur, at the beginning of the session, 
to give triumph to the union cause, cither through a change of 
Ministry or otherwise. The London Heonomist states that Gover- 
nor Gordon, while in England, had interviews with Mr. Cardwell, 
in which he was thoroughly impressed with the English view of 
the Union question. He may therefore be expected to use the le- 
gitimate intluence of his pen to further the policy of the Em- 
pire, on this question. This, added to the withdrawal from the 
Ministry of Mr. Wilmot’s support, and the change of feeling at- 
tested by the election of Mr. Fisher, almost assure the adherence 
of New Brunswick to the i ag union next session. New 
Brunswick is the pivot on which the whole question turns. No- 
body supposes that there would be any serious difficulty with the 
other Provinces, if her opposition were once overcome. For it 
would put an end to the scheme—we had almost said dream— 
of an union of the Maritime Provinces alone : Nova Scotia seeing 
that there was nothing for her between a general union of all the 
Provinces and absolute isolation, could not hesitate as to the 
choice. On the whole, it cannot be concealed, the prospects of 
union are brightening ; and itis probable that such advances will 
be made as to prevent the necessity of Canadian politicians hav- 
ing seriously to discuss the alternative project of Canadian 
Federation.— Toronto Leader, Jan. 25. 





DRAFT OF A NEW RECIPROCITY TREATY. 


At the request of Secretary McCulloch, Mr. ¥. H. Derby has 
prepared a draft of a new Reciprocity Treaty, which was laid be- 
fore Congress. Its provisions are as follows : 

“To extend the present treaty for the further term of one year 
from the 17th of March next, on the condition that Canada shall 
repeal all the duties and taxes on salt, cars, locomotives, vehi- 
cles of all kinds, machinery, furniture, tools, implements, soap, 


starch, boots, shoes, leather, horseshoes and horseshoe nails, har- 
ness, tacks, brads, watches, music and musical instruments, 
clocks, tin and wooden ware, muslin delaines, coarse shawls, sa- 
timets and sheetings and shirtings worth less than one dollar a 
pound, and raise the internal tax and duty on spirits tc at least 
seventy-five cents per gallon wine measure, and discontinue her 
free ports on Lake Huron and Superior. The treaty for exten- 
tension shall also provide that the United States may impose any 
internal taxes on the productious of the provinces, which the 
levy upon their own products of the same kind. The President 
authorized to appoint two commissioners or envoys to negotiate a 
treaty with the United Kingdom and the provinces, either jointly 
or severally, to regulate the commerce and navigation between 
the respective territories and people ot said provinces and the 
U. S., on terms reciprocally beneficial. It is made the duty of the 
commissioners to provide, if possible, for the permanent security 
of the fisheries of the U.S.; to secure the free interchange of the 
chief products of art and manufacture, as well as the products of 
the forest and agriculture and other products between the pro- 
vinces and-the U. 8. ; to secure, if possible, the discontinuance of 
any free ports that may endanger revenue, and the assimilation 
of duties on articles taxed by the two .countries and the removal 
of all charges for lights and compulsory pilotage, and all discri- 
minating tolls and duties, and for improved navigation between 
Lake Michigan and the Mississippi, around the Falls of Niagara. 
and between Lake Ontario, Montreal and Lake Champlain. ¢ All 
articles produced in any of the provinces, which under the pro- 
visions of the treaty for extension, if made, shall be freely ad- 
mitted into Canada from the U.8., shall during the year of ex- 
tension be freely admitted to the U. 8. from Canada, if produced 
in that country.—TZelegram to the Associated Press. 
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THE SPANISH ENIGMA. 


Spain is the despair of politicians. Of most other countries it 
is possible to predict in general terms, and for all practical pur- 
poses, what they will do and how they will do it, or, at least, 
what they will notdo. But Spain defies you. Just as you begin 
to think she is on the right track, and that you may take shares 
in a railway enterprise, or an a prone company, or even in a 
loan, a regiment mutinies, a general steals out of Madrid, and all 
your calculations are upset ina moment. It is a sad and, at the 
same time, almost ludicrous spectacle. The head of the nation is 
one whom no one respects as a woman, and whom every Span- 
iard is bound to adore asa Queen. She cannot be done with, 
and she cannot be done without. Ather Court you see the most 
bigoted professors of the national faith ; and one of her favourites 
is a real Bleeding Nun. Her Executive Ministry is scrambled for 
and won by general after general, and there are few among them, 
in or out of office, who have not been hunted through the a 
time after time. They chase one another in and out of office wi 
a regular irregularity that is almost routine. At one moment 
O’Donnell is the hunted, at the next moment he is the hunter. 
The Cortes approves all in turn—Espartero, Narvaez, O’Donnell, 
and will approve of Prim if he should succeed. The rising sol- 
dier is the dread of the risen soldier. The latter may send the 
former to the Crimea, or to Morocco, or to Mexico, or to Coven- 
try, but one day or other he turns up at the head of a few aqua- 
drons of cavalry, and, presto! Government changes hands. And 
at the top of all this seething mass of political, military, and so- 
Que corruption and intrigue sits, and will sit, the in nsable 
ueen, 
Not that the nation is a bit better than its rulers—nations 
never are. It ¢s the fault of the nation that its fortunes are the 
shuttl K of soldiers and scheming politicians ; that 
a country which could be made to teem, and often does uselessly 
teem with produce, is without roads and bridges; that it is par- 
celled out into vast estates, often mere deserts ; that the worst of 
monopolies are fanatically maintained ; that the smuggler ie an 
institution more powerful than the policeman, and nearly as 
powerful as the soldier; and that a country which would repa 
capital invested in it fourfold, does not save the capital itself, 
and cannot borrow it elsewhere, because there is no valid —— 





for that order without which capital cannot be obtained. 


that when blame is showered upon the public men of Spain— 
which, by the way, is a most useless proceeding, because foreign 
censure tends to make a Spaniard more obstinate—some blame 


ought also to fall upon the people. There can be no hope for a 
State whose people maintain a State religion in which they do not 
believe. There must be corruption where there is indifference to 
truth. If Spaniards were thorough believers, even if they were 
intolerant believers, there would be some hope for them, bat 
there can be none so long as there religion is mere outward show, 
and a piece of political machinery maintained for its supposed 
political uses. 

Every military revolt shows the weakness of authority, a low 
state of military honour, and a very inferior degree of Uiviliza- 
tion. Here is General Prim, a shining captain, honoured and re- 
warded by the State. He desires office, or he desires something 
more—what, nobody exactly knows. Two cavalry regiments 
suddenly break into mutiny, and General Prim, instead of offer- 
ing his sword to the State, draws it against the State, and, quit- 
ting Madrid in broad day, places himself at the head of the mu- 
tineers. You would say, that although it is very unpleasant to 
have your soldiers in revolt, still they are so few that in a day or 
two they must be caught and punished. Not atall. In Spain 
military honour, as we understand it, does not exist; and when 
one general is afield with ever so few men, all the other generals 
begin to suspect each other ; each fears that the revolters may 
win, and that he shall be left in the lurch. Hence there is nei- 
ther vigour nor determination in the pursuit. Nor is this all. 
The generals fear lest the populace, under party leaders, shonld 
rise and revolt also. Moreover, the physical obstacles te prompt 
movement are enormous. The cavalry at Ocana and Arenjuez 
broke out on the night of the 2nd January. They actuall 
crossed the Tagus, and advanced to within a few miles of Mad. 
rid, counting on the support of the infantry at Alcala, When 
they were disappointed of that support and retreated, the break- 
ing of the single bridge at Fuentiduena sufficed to give them a 
start of four-and-twenty hours. Zabala, in com of the pur- 
suing troops, actually could not contrive to build a bridge of any 
sort, and was forced to descend the Tagus many miles, and cross 
it at Aranjuez! During the time thus occupied, Prim retreated 
by Tarrancon, and reaching Tembleque, had before him, open and 
unopposed, the puertus of the Toledo mountains. More than a 
week has elapsed, and no account has been given of his column. 
It is trae that Concha, with a small body, barred the road by 
Manzanares, and that Zabala, more energetic, crossed the puer- 
to; but only to find that Prim had doubled back and reached the 
northern slopes of the hills. But what has really happened no 
one knows, beyond this, that a revolt of two cavalry regiments, 
headed by General Prim, and ot one infantry regiment, which 
disappeared from view in a fog, and is to be in Portu- 
gal, eafe but disarmed, has set the whole nation in a ferment. 

At Madrid Marshal O’Donnell proclaimed martial law, shut up 
the clubs, suspended the opposition and independent papers, con- 
signed the troops to barracks, disposed of artillery in command- 
ing positions, but allowed the Cortes to sit. New Castile and 
Agraget, and probably Catalonia and Valencia, are put under 
iaw., There is what they call “ uneasiness” in Madrid and 





the great towns, and in one, at least—Barcelona—mobs have been 
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fired on by the troops. But the remarkable thing in the whole 
proceeding is the inability of a Government, ha above 
100,000 soldiers, to quell at once the revolt of a few hundred 
Hussars, without all this apparatus, and without impressing ob- 
servers with @ sense of the insecurity of the Executive edifice. 

The next remarkable thing is that no one knows what the re- 
volters want. Nobody has told us that. Spain suffers daily from 
miagovernment, but the fault is more in the people than the 
rulers. Does General Prim want to get rid of the Queen as well 
as of her Ministers? Does he want to establish free trade, or to 
pass an ian law? Does he desire power that may really de- 
velop the national resources? Does he want to pay the Spanish 
debt? To all appearance his revolt, in nearly all its essentials, 
is like the revolt of O’Donnell in 1854. It is as real and as 
shadowy. The reports of the Government of O’Donnell about 
Prim are like the reports of the Government of Sartorius about 
O'Donnell. Now the revolt of O’Donnell was a_ blow for office. 
Is the revolt of Prim anything more? If so, Jet us hear what it 
is for. 

It would be agreat mistake to suppose that the word Liberal 
in Spain means anything like the word Liberal here. It is doubt- 
ful whether there are any Liberals in Spain, in the true sense of 
the word. There are people in power and people out of power, and 
no doubt they have different views, but certainly the views{of the 
Progressista party lean as much as those of their opponents to- 
wards despotism, ouly they want to administer the dose. There 
can be no good done in Spain until there is an average degree 
of honesty among her politicians, and until this habit of debauch- 
ing the Army, by inciting it to revolt, is rooted out. O’Donnell 
rose by this nefarious proceeding, and by it some day he wil 
probably fall. But until the Spanish soldiers have left off this 
bloody game, there can be no hope for the radical improvement 
of their country.— London Sunday Gazette, Jan. 14. 

acippeeanaiaieiaaniatens 
No. 1. 
LETTERS TO BROTHER JONATHAN. 
FROM JOHN BULL. 


Dear Jonathan,—Our good friends Russell and Seward, 
Clarendon and Adams, have been for some months discus- 
sing our mutual interests and relations, and, as in duty bound, 
doing their best to uphold our dignity and honour. Neither 
of us could get on very well without diplomatic agents and 
machinery, and those who have read the correspondence will 
part admit that we are ably served, by clever fellows, on 

th sides of the Atlantic. I regret to perceive, however, 
that some feeling of soreness still remains, on your part, 
which I would gladly remove, and therefore send you this 
letter under my own autograph. 

I start with the belief that it is our interest to be good 
friends—that, at bottom, there is no unkind feeling between 
us—that angels would weep, and devils laugh, if we were se- 
Triously to pry that three months or three years of 
war would so weight us with debt and obligation, that our 
backs would hardly bear the burthen, and that a century 
would elapse, and three generations in both countries die, be- 
fore we should recover from the effects of the calamity, or 
learn to adjust upon our shoulders the load which our incre- 
dible folly bad accumulated. 

Ihave had some experience of a National Debt, and al- 
though simple people sometimes affect to trace to it the sta- 
bility of my government, and the prosperity of my people, 
let me assure you, Brother Jomathan, that this is all a mis- 
take. Being a lover of freedom, and having hit upon a-happy 
mode of rallying round a permanent Executive the confidence 
of my people, I have got along, by thrift and good manage- 
ment, and,even in the worst of times, have kept up my 
credit and have prospered in spite of my debt. But it has 
been a heavy load to carry, burthening my country with 
onerous taxation, sometimes goading my people almost to 
madness, and driving millions of them abroad to seek their 
bread in other countries. For a long time it was very doubt- 
ful whether my people might not, when bad crops or politi- 
cal excitement pinched or disturbed them, tarnish my honour 
by @ hasty measure of repudiation. But a limited franchise 
based upon property, a strong Executive, and, let me add, a 
wide spread feeling that honest debts ought to be paid, have 
carried me through; and now, thank God,I can bear my 
burthens with comparativejease, but certainly have no desire 
that they should be increased. 

Like most people who, by wild speculation or reckless ex- 
penditure, get into debt, I have suffered much in mind by so- 
ber reflections on my own folly. For a long time my system 
of government, based upon feudalism, was very i 
For centuries the only mode of constraining a King, or of 
overthrowing a corrupt or tyrannical Minister, was by a suc- 
cessiul rebellion, by which my little islands were torn to 
ae ate en dreadfully impoverished, the revenues of the 

tate being periodically exhausted. Then, when ‘any of my 
Kings saved up a little money, or the country got reasonably 
ra. they started off upon some wild goose chase to the 

mtinent or to the Holy Land, in search of honour and glory, 
of which they gota fair share, but for which I was alwa 
compelled to pay the piper. When my great civil war broke 
out, there was the devil to pay again. It lasted five years lon- 
ger than yours, and, though the theatre was- not so big, the 
actors were equally in earnest. It was some time before the 
right men were got into the right places, but they came 
at last,and by dirt of “ pounding awzy ” as your eral 
Grant says, we had peace fora time. My republican party, 
by cutting off a silly fellow’s head, keeping out the - 
nants, as they were called, and substituting Major Gen 
for municipal and parochial authorities, tried to keep per- 
manent hold of England for one But the »olicy falled 
and uced a terrible reaction, unfavourable co liberty, of 
w it may be worth your while in time to take a note. I 
was both for a long while with this confounded civil war, 
for fences had been knocked o-oo destroyed—noble- 
men’s and tlemen’s seats demolished—cities plundered 
ler contribution—and noble structures battered 
and defaced. The loss of property and life was awful, but the 
hardest thing to bear or to eradicate was the bitter feeling 
that oe pe , pe amount of common 
sense, utual forbearance, wo ve prevented blood- 
men a cg blood a shed reconcilemen 
f° up veins and arteries, when once they 
have been cut, is not a much harder task than getting brethren 
to be reconciled when once they have been distracted by civil 
war. You must oo ee ey my dear Jonathan, about 
mutual respect and confidence d the 
Kifetime.of this generation. You have begun well, and, so 
far no blood has been shed, except that of murderers, for 
whom no sia Aden sympathy. But it isso hard to keep 
down the old and to prevent a , flushed with suc- 
cess, from toextremes. My Puri d Roundheads, 
who sincerely were doing God service, and al- 
ways had his name upon lips, had no sooner got the 


Cavaliers down than they persecuted them after their fashion. 
With Oliver sleeping in chain armour, and a Major General 
in every country, they waged a sort of gloomy war against 
Maypoles and cakes and ale. But see what came of it! 
The pendulum of persecution, political or religious, 
is marvellously equal in its oscillations in all 
countries. Your Slaveholders would whip _ their 
niggers, and would pull out pistols and bowie knives 
upon all occasions, and you see what came of that. They 
sowed the wind and they have reaped the whirlwind, and 
now comes the day of trial for those who have got. them 
down. If I hated you as intensely as some gonies in your 
country suspect, I wonld pray night and day for the absence 
of all moderation, because the action and re-action of the 
——- now at work, if they are not allowed to subside, will 
eep you in hot water for halfacentury. But although not 
caring to be bullied by any body, I am naturally proud of my 
relations across the sea, and deeply interested in their welfare, 
and my advice to you is to “draw it mild.” You have be- 
gun well. Fight out the great battle of self-restraint, the 
hardest of all battles, “on that line.” My Roundheads, invin- 
cible in war, were hard to restrain when had been 
conquered, and they did not understand the art of widening 
the base of a political y by accessions. Like a grindstone 
turned too fast, they flung everything off, and then went all 
to pieces. By and bye came the re-action, and the pendu- 
lum swung the other way, and the Almighty, in whose name 
the Puritans had persecuted, performed no miracle in their 
favour. The King “ had his own again”—the Cavaliers were 
uppermost, and the heel of the malignant was on the neck 
of the Cromweliian, who had ruled by the high hand, with 
no winning graces, and but little money. The re-action was 
terrible, and I thought my troubles would never end. Reli- 
gion had been invoked by every man in a passion, to sanc- 
tion all sorts of absurdities, and now the ruling party became 
at once tyrannical and profane. This portion of our famil 
history is painfully instructive, my dear Jonathan, and al- 
though it is sometimes said that history repeats itself, I hope 
that you may be able to “run your machine” clear of 
some of the ruts in which the old family coach floun- 
dered for a long time. If my memory serves me, I 
think a century elapsed before I gt clear of the religious and 
political persecutions, cabals and intrigues, foreign and do- 
mestic, which grew out of my great civil war, and by which 
my purse was perpetually drained, my people divided, and 
my good name often compromised at bome and abroad. 
Looking back over this troubled period of our history, which 
I regret without the power to redeem, my advice to you m 
son, is to “ draw it mild”—to “love mercy—to walk humbly,” 
to win the blessings of heaven by a temperance and modera- 
tion in victory, which shall leave the vanquished no excuse 
for faction, and that, should they ever, in the perpetual fluc- 
tuations of opinion and party incident to a free country, come 
into power again, will leave them no bad examples to copy— 
no injuries perpetrated, when they were down, to revenge. 
When I began this letter I intended to have talked about 
international affairs, but I have drifted into the domestic. Old 
men are garrulous and prone to giving advice, but I will over- 
take the other topics all in good time. The wiuter evenings 
are long, and although I may not write by every mail, I in- 
tend to keep on scribbling occasionally, because it appears to 
me that we shall be all the better friends when we have 
cleared the ground of a good many prejudices, and discussed 
our mutual interests, without the restraints of diplomatic 
ales, and exactly as though we were sitting by the same fire- 
side. : 
In the meantime, believe me, my dear Jonathan, sincerely 
yours, 
Jonn Buti. 
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Tidings from the Old World. 
Notwithstanding the prevalence of tempestuous weather in 
the North Atlantic, Liverpool mails of the 17th ult. have 
been delivered here, and telegrams from Halifax have com- 
municated Queenstown news down to the evening of 
the 2ist. 

The Spanish military insurrection uncer General Prim 
claims the first attention. The intelligence is confused ; and 
the issne appears to be no less doubtful than the motive, even 
though we are told that the hero of the moment is always re- 
treating, now about to cross the Portuguese frontier, now to 
carry his mutineers into Andalusia. The story of all this in- 
comprehensible movement is exceedingly well told in an 
article elsewhere, extracted from a London paper of the 14th 
ult, The date may be stale; but the account chimes in, none 
the less, with information of later date. Europe meanwhile 
regards with singular indifference the solution of this strange 
enigma. All the sensational anticipations of certain Ameri- 
can journalists to the contrary notwithstanding, an enlight- 
ened regard for self-interest makes the divers nationelities of 
the old world less and less disposed to meddle in each other’s 
domestic affairs. 

An interest far more profound attaches to what is called 
the Mexican question, which we are assured over and over 
again is on the point of settlement, by the withdrawal of the 
French Emperor’s troops. But as that potentate is not in the 
habit of taking “ our own correspondents” into his confidence, 
and has not so far revealed his intentions, it may be safely 
assumed that the public is ignorant of them. His Majesty 
may be, and probably is, casting about for a mode of grace- 
ful retirement from a position injudiciously assumed ; but he 


| Cannot safely consent to be brow-beaten, or thrust out of his 


enterprise at the dictation even’ of this Republic. His subjects 
may be fickle as to dynasties and constitutions; but they are 
sufficiently sensitive on the point of national honour. It 
would be absurd therefore to expect Louis Napoleon to cry 
peecavi, in plain terms, when he meets his assembled Legisla- 
ture. 


In our home affairs there is nothing agreeable to record, 
unless it be the renewed belief that Mr. Gladstone will be 
able to lighten the burden of taxation for the next fiscal 





year, owing to the prosperous returns of the reyenue.—Par- 





liament was to assemble on Thursday last, the ist inst., ang 
the ministerial intention with respect to the electoral frap. 
chise would then probably be shadowed forth. Nevertt: 

it still remains clear that the movement causes only a slight 
sensation, beyond the circles in which “ Reform ” is significa 
as a party watchword.—On the other hand, Fenian’ 
which was treated with contempt while many of its leading 
meuibers were under trial and when the heel of the Gover. 
ment appeared to be set upon its head, causes more uneagj. 
ness than it did. The wretched, lazy, ignorant, and excitabl 
people are ingrained with a notion that a tumultuous seizur 
of the tangible property of the land might better their ow 
miserable condition. Brooding over this insane idea, anj 
filled with envy and hatred; they will not forego ther 
schemes of spoliation and socialism, though their politica 
leaders are removed. It is with this element that th 
authorities have to deal; and hence it is that Tipperary 
and the cities and counties of Waterforl and Dubly 
have been “proclaimed,” or put under a mild species of 
martial law. Arrests have been made on a large scale 
Were it but possible, the best punishment for these crazy fook 
would be to colonize some thousands of them in a remote dig 
trict, giving them the privilege to govern themselves.—Ay. 
other source of perplexity and loss is the murrain. The 
number of cattle, attacked in one week by this terrible dip 
ease is set down as approaching ten thousand! Science} § 
baffled; and precaution is vain. The labouring classes hays 
none too much meat at any time. What substitute shall bp 
procured for them ?—Finally, for we do not pause to dwell 
upon the state of mercantile affairs which correspondents de 
scribe as gloomy, the very weather itself has had a dispiriting 
effect. It nas been stormy, beyond precedent, by land anj 
sea. The losses on shore were mostly inconveniences of 4 
temporary kind, such as the suspension of intercourse by road 
and telegraph, the blockade of metropolitan streets by snow, 
the fall of trees, the unroofing of occasional buildings. By 
on the waters, along the coasts and out into the Bay of Bip 
cay, the disasters have been enormous, and attended with seri- 
ous loss‘of life. Many a stout {ship has been wrecked, or hy 
foundered. One of the latter was an iron steamship, the Lom 
don, bound outward to New South Wales; and her nam 
will be often named, because among the passengers who 
went down in her were two men of mark in their respective 
and dissimilar professions. The mission of one was to in- 
struct ; that of the other to amuse his fellow creatures. We 
allude to Dr. Woolley, the newly appointed Bishop of Sydney, 
and to Gustavus V. Brooke, the actor. One boat only, con 
taining sixteen seamen and three passengers, escaped, a few 
minutes before the final catastrophe, of which the brief de 
tailed accounts are full of harrowing interest. The captain, 
Martin, refused to leave his ship. The men, women, ani 
children, to whom he communicated the fact that all hop 
was gone, resigned themselves to their fate with a quiet sub 
mission, strikingly in contrast with the wild despair and bra 
tal outbreaks that sometimes are conspicuous at the supreme 
moment of human trial.—Gibson, the English sculptor, and 
the Nestor of the art-world ot Rome, is dead. We can only 
announce the fact. 


The Reciprocity Treaty. 

No definite information has yet been vouchsafed to the pub 
lic, as to the sayings and doings of the Provincial delegation 
at Washington ; nor can it yet be safely predicted what th 
issue will be of the struggle between the commercial and th 
political interests of this country. Yesterday afternoon, 
however, it was reported that the Ways and Means Commit 
tee and the gentlemen from British North America had bem 
brought to entertain harmonizing views. We shall be giai 
to find this statement confirmed ; and indeed, looking at th 
immense Colonial concessions contemplated in the pm 
posal emanating from Mr. Derby and printed elsewhen, 
it were hard to believe that the American negotiaton 
will not be satisfied, if these are really guarantedl. 
It should, at the same time be remembered tt 
the Delegates now treating with the U. 8. Governmat 
are not authorized to cede an inch of the Queen’s possession, 
which Mr. Derby thinks would be a very proper method d 
settling certain much-canvassed “claims,” and to whichs 
daily paper of this city gives curious and inapplicable im 
portance. Come what may, the discussion of the subject # 
the American capital cannot fail to have been productive @ 
some good ; and we, therefore, await the issue patiently. 
the Treaty be continued or a new one, somewhat modified 
concluded—well ; if it be abrogated, well too. We agree 
Mr. Fergusson-Blair, in his speech at the hustings on the 
of his re-election, that too high a price may be paid for Ret 
procity. It is something; but not everything. In fact 
feeling gains ground in the Provinces, that they would! 
more permanently benefitted by an abrogation, 
by a renewal of the Treaty in any form. By the 
this new Canadian Minister confirmed the impression 
Mr. Brown retired from the ministry, because he differed 
reconcileably with his colleagues on this very question. T 
was said with all possible frankness, while the speaker 
ed to the reticence incumbent on a person in his official pa 
tion. How much of a Cabinet secret may be divulged, wit 
out a compromise of one’s obligation to silence? How little 
may be kept in the back-ground, so as to satisfy the officll! 
couscience ? r 

Referring again for a moment to the negotiations, it 
be doubted in any event whether the mother country 
not object, on principle, to discriminating duties upon 8 
articles, in fayour ofthe United States. It will be urged in? 
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that, of the articles enumerated, few, with the exception of 
cotton-goods, are at present imported from Great Britain ; 
nor can we see any reason against the free interchange of 
such commodities as are purely the product of this continent. 
With cotton-goods, the case is different; and our home 
manufacturers at Manchester are not likely to see Lowell 
favoured at their expense, without finding some means of 
manifesting their opposition. This point cannot have escaped 
the notice of the Provinciel Delegates, who have had a most 
delicate and difficult work in hand, and will deserve well of 
the communities they represent, if they succeed in making 
any satisfactory arrangement. 





The Week at Washington. 

It is agreeable to note that Congress does not busy itself 
much about international affairs, having in truth quite enough 
Record, there- 
fore, we have none to make; for what is it to us that a mem- 
ber of the American Parliament stands up in his place, and 
alludes to the head of the nation as “the man at the other 
end of the avenue”? Nay, can we expect that foreigners will 
be treated with decorum in Congressional speech-making, 
when such language is permitted with reference to the Presi- 
dent himself? 

But Mr. Seward has returned from his trip to the Gulf of 
Mexico end the West Indies, and his active pen is not likely 
to leave us long without some subject for comment. The 
papers tell us that he had an interview with Santa Anna, at 
St. Thomas, and that the Captain-General of Cuba received 
him with much distinction. What passed at these meetings 
—especially the former—one would gladly know; but the 
knights of the pen have been baffled, and the curious must 
await some official or accidental revelation. 





The Tender Mercies of the Cruel- 

Many an American paper has stigmatized the unfeeling 
craft of the Fenian leaders, who are now pranking it in the 
eyes of the community, and who continue to extort hard- 
earned money from their credulous country-men and coun- 
try-women, for their own base purposes, personal or politi- 
cal. Let us do our neighbours justice. Not even the 
accustomed sympathy with any anti-British movement what- 
ever has prevented an expression of their,disgust. That their 
righteous indignation herein has been thrown away, one can 
scarcely doubt, for the men, who are not ashamed to equeeze 
the wages out of Biddy's pocket, would only laugh at a news- 
paper article. Still it does some good to expose the heart- 
lessness and barbarity of these creatures, who pretend to stand 
forth as the friends of the oppressed. 

The N. Y. Citizen, a weekly paper that has gained no little 
notoriety by the wild wit of its contributor Miles O'Reilly, is 
a pronounced and ardent advocate of Fenianism. It touches 
often on this theme. It wrote thereupon on Saturday last. 
And you may perhaps incline to associate amiability with 
waggishness—so difficult is it to believe that the Editor, who 
makes you laugh, could pen edicts or suggestions that 
make the blood run cold. Yet so itis. This rollicking com- 
pendium of Irish drollery and American humour seriously 
recommends that the vital power of Great Britain should be 
attacked through the stomach of her artizans. With a 
fiendish logic—whether answerable, or not—it bids its 
supporters strike at the manufactures of England, un- 
der the assurance that they will thus strike at her 
existence. “ Let the cotton mills,” it says blandly, “ of Man- 
chester, the foundries of Birmingham, and the hard- 
ware shops of Sheffield cease working, snd three million 
starving and revolutionary operatives will give the govern- 
ment sufficient employment at home, and cause the with- 
drawal of every soldier from Ireland.” 

A humane project truly! Three millions§of unoffending 
labourers doomed to}perdition, in order that this crew of 
loafers might put their mad projects into pfactice! 
The American people already looks upon these Fenians 
with contempt. Such language from their advisers will 
change this feeling irto detestation. 





The New York Yacht Club ; a New Commodore. 

The annual meeting of the Club took place, at Delmonico’s, 
on Thursday evening, when the proceedings were rendered 
especially interesting, in consequence of the formal resig- 
nation of the Commodore’s fiag by Mr. Edwin Stevens. 
Prevented by increasing age and infirmity from any reason- 
able hope of again leading the squadron in deep or in shallow 
waters, this esteemed gentleman has closed his official career 
in connection with the yachtsmen of New York. He carries, 
however, into retirement their full appreciation of his past 
services, which is to be manifested by the presentation to him 
of a commemorative piece of plate. On the other hand, the 
retiring officer’s regard for the Club was manifested on this 
occasion, by his gift thereto of a portrait of his late lamented 
brother, Mr. John C. Stevens, the first Commodore, of whom 
to speak in connection with yachting were altogether super- 
flaous. . 7 

But Le roi est mort ; Vive le roi! It was imperative to fill 
the vacancy, and the Club therefore proceeded to 
the election of its officers, the result being as follows. 
Mr. Wm. Henry McVickar is the new ;Commodore; Mr. 
Alexander Major Vice-Commodore; Mr. Anson Livingston 
Rear-Commodore ; Mr. Robert 8. Hone Zreaswrer; Mr. 

Hamilton Morton Secretary; and Mr. Alfred W. Craven 

Measurer. On this choice we beg leave most heartily to con- 

gratulate the associated yachtsmen. The flags could not be 
* borne by owners better known as amateur seamen; and it 





was particularly desirable that the blue burgee should be 
seen more frequently flying over a cloud of canvas, than it 
has been (of necessity) during the last few years. Commo- 
dore McVickar, we nothing doubt, will infuse a new spirit 
into the enjoyments of the sailing season, and do much toward 
giving the Club the national importance that it merits, in 
view of the magnificent fleet that cruises under its colours. 

It is pleasant to acd, upon this point, that three more yacht- 

schooners are now on the stocks, and will be launched in the 
Spring. They measure respectively 250, 240, and 140 tons. 
The prospect opens delightfully. Wise members, who own 
boats, will so arrange their affairs as to be absent for a week 

or two at a time. Under the new régime, one autumnal 
cruise will hardly suffice. 

Were we not cramped for space, we should dilate upon the 
pleasant and social supper room, to which the newly-elected 
Commodore invited the members of the Club, after the ad- 
journment of the meeting. That the host was the subject of 
marked compliment on the part of the guests will, of course, 
be imagined ; as also that the in-comer took the opportunity 
of letting*fall a graceful tribute to his predecessor, whose name, 
he aptly observed, has been long associated with marine im- 
provements in various form. 


PAusic, 


The Philharmonic Society gave their third concert of the 
season, at the Academy of Music, last Saturday evening, to an 
extremely numerous and brilliantaudience, But in some respects 
the concert was less interesting than its predecessors of the 
winter, being more conspicuous for felicitous execution than for 
varied attraction. Mozart’s first Symphony in D opened the 
entertainment, and Berlioz’s ‘‘ Fantastic Symphony,” entitled an 
“ Episode in the life of an Artist,” terminated it. The former 
work is rather dull from lack of variety and repetition of idea; but 
at the same time elevated, and without pretention. The latter is 
quite dull; but unhappily not free from pretention. The theme 
chosen by Mr. Berlioz is a difficult one to elaborate, without falling 
into exaggeration of some sort. It commences with opium and ends 
with the scaffold : and the intermediate passages are indicative 
of frenzied love, murder, and despair. A few peaceful emotions, 
however, contrive to creep into the Fantastic Symphony, and are 
most happily bestowed onthe Clarinet. The brief pastoral mo- 
ments, accorded to the artist in his agitated existence, are very 
prettily conceived and carried out in adreamy manner,and are fin- 
ally interrupted by a descriptive and most effective thunderstorm. 
The drums are especially well managed, and one ig inclined to 
hope that this convulsion of nature, so congenial to the artist’s 
soul, must rid it of its weary load, and enableits unhappy posses- 
sor to resume the pipe of the shepherd and the gentle monotony 
of bucolic life. Not so, however. In default of any tragic 





reality, the artist is troubled with bad dreams; and in a 
culminating night-mare, and in two flats minor, he 
is marched to ignominious execution. Mr. Bergmann, 


the Conductor of the Philharmonic orchestra, wields his 
baton with a nervous energy, well caleulated to~bring out all of 
bold originality floating on the surface of the Belioz and Wagner 
school of composition. But we suspect that the Life of an Ar- 
tist contains a latent dreaminess which was not fully revealed to 
us the other evening, and which, by dint of magnetizing the 
hearer, frequently prepares his mind, as in real life, for theartistic 
enormities about to ensue, and disposes him to a certain indul- 
gence of judgment. 

Mendelissohn’s flowing and charming Overture to “ Melusina’’ 
was gratefully received by the public as an entremet sueré, between 
the solids of the musical feast; and the insinuating strains which 
open the Overture, and which for tender grace are unsurpassed 
even in Mendelssohn’s infinite fund of melody, though well known 
to the New York audience seem never so oft repeated as to be trite 
and hackneyed. 

Another delightful scrap of Mendelssohn, in the Capriccio Bril- 
lante, written for Piano with orchestral accompaniment, was given 
to the pianist, Mr. Wehli, to execute. Mr. Wehli, though previ- 
ously heard in the Concert-room, tested his capacity on this occa- 
sion for playing in the Academy of Music, always a severe 
ordeal for pianists, and likewise his ability to play classical music, 
His unfailing mechanical skill, address in husbanding the resources 
of the instrument, and adroitness in eatracting from them every 
possible advantage, enabled him to vanquish the former difficult, 
with apparent ease, and complete Mendelssohn’s Capriccio 
chosen and played by Mr. Wehbli, as a necessary tribute to the tradi- 
tionary dignity of the Philharmonic entertainments, is a work de- 
manding more manual dexterity and delicacy of touch than broad 
comprehensiveness, and so cannot be accepted as a test of the 
pianist’s intelligence and feeling in regard to classical music. The 
Capriccio was well played ; but at times the chiaro oscuro effects 


the effects of moonlight piercing an opaque nist, were not so 
ably defined as they might have been. In his own arrangement 
of airs from “ Faust,” Mr. Wehli was quite at home, and played 
with immense == and striking effect. The well known waltz 
from Faust is skilfully arranged; and the whole piece is heard 
to better advantage in a large, than a small Salle. Mr. Wehbli’s 
success, both at the P rmonic and in his own Matinées. 
must be regarded as unequivocal, and the endorsement 
of the New York musical public will doubtless ensure 
for him a favourable provincial appreciation. The recent series of 
Matinées given at Wallack’s Theatre have renewed the brilliant 
souvenirs of Thalberg and Gottschalk entertainments. Mr. Rich- 
ard Hoffman contributed to the success of the two last gatherings, 
by playing Duos for two pianos with Mr. Webli; and the com- 
bination was eminently satisfactory. 

The Academy of Music has once more opened its doors to the 
returning Opera Troupe; and the ‘“‘ Africaine” and “Crispino” 
will again absorb public interest, to the possible neglect of pian- 
ists and concert singers, who judiciously select this moment to 
exchange metropolitan fame for provincial plaudite.—Mr. Maret- 
zek’s first night was an ovation. 
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Brama. 

“Richelieu”? has superseded “‘ Hamlet,” at the Winter Garden, 
It was produced on Thursday evening, and will doubtless hold 
the stage for a very long time. The manner of its production, 
and the acting of Mr. Booth in the stately character of the Cardi- 
nal, are themes which must needs inspire the critical pen with 





unwonted enthusiasm. There has never been witnessed on the 








American stage a more perfect pictorial representation. The pa- 

geantry of “Hamlet” was more imaginative in its atmosphere, 

but the pageantry of ‘‘ Richelieu” surpasses it insplendour. A li- 

brary in the palace of the Cardinal is, perhaps, the best of the 

scenes. It isa very large apartment, roofed in with a frescoed 
ceiling, the latter being connected with the walls by sloping pan- 
els similarly decorated. Its furniture is exceedingly sumptuous, 
and in perfect keeping with the character of the Cardinal and 
with the historic period of the play. A very striking scene, too, 
is that representing the interior of the Cardinal’s castle at Ruelle, 
a sombre night picture, full of imaginative significance. The rich, 
dusky furniture, the distant arches, the lofty window through 
which streams in the pale cold moonlight, the flaring flames of the 
quaint candelabrum, the open book, and, amidst all, the thin, 
spiritual presence of the withered butfiery ecclesiastic, all these 
elements combine to thrill the imagination with an electric cur- 
rent of poetry. Still another picturesque and beautiful scene is 
that which portrays the palace, gardens, and terrace of the Louvre. 
A vast perspective is herein presented. You see the distant 
towers, the endless garden walks, the rich, drooping foliage; and 
the mind is fully satisfied with this spectacle of regal magnificence. 
It is upon this scene that the great burst of passion transpires, 
wherein the power of the Catholic Church is made to confront 
and awe the Majesty of France. Finally, the scene representing 
the throne-room, at the Louvre, wins the cordial approbation of 
good taste, by its stately simplicity and genuine magnificence§ 
The lesser scenes are in keeping with those more am- 
bitious efforts, and so the general effect of the re- 
presentation is, in a remarkable degree, graphic and 
splendid. You cannot fail to see in this, what 
noble possibilities for dramatic art are garnered up in the 
future of the American stage. To all persons concerfed, such a 
representation is a lasting honour. The example will live, in 
rich fruits of emulation, long after the pageant shall have had its 
day and ceased to be. Not often, in the history of the acted 
drama, has such an effort been made to assert the dignity and im- 
portance of the dramatic art—to redeem the theatrical profession 
from a well grounded reproach of utter triviality, and to show 
that those who worthily serve the stage, and those who conscien- 
tiously write about it, are not wasting their time and their 
thoughts upon an empty and worthless idea, fit only to be tram- 
pled beneath the dirty hoofs of ignorance, vice, and mercenary 
speculation. To Mr. Booth himself, the credit is chiefly due, 
seeing that it is his influence which has set to work the willing 
brushes of the scenic artists, the skill of the carpenters, and the 
taste of the costumers, and has animated his professional asso- 
ciates with lofty and worthy enthusiasm. He has found, also, a 
powerful ally in Mr. Stuart, whose judgment and taste are ripe and 
and trustworthy, and who is never frightened by the bugbear of 
expense. The scenery has been painted by Mr. Charles Witham, 
Mr. Van Hanleim, and Mr. Hilliard. The costumes have been 
devised by M. Babin, of Paris, M. Keyser, M. Toledo, and Mrs: 
Bohannon, For the armours we are indebted to Mr. G. Funai, 
and for the calcium lights, to Mr. M. V. Caffery. Mr. T. Keogh 
and assistants have provided the furniture and properties, while 
the new machinery, which is singularly elaborate, has been de- 
vised and worked by Mr, Arthur, Mr. Wright, and Mr. Weeks, 
To all of them the public is under real obligations. They have 
worked with extraordinary taste and skill, and the result, as we 
have eaid, is a pageant of extraordinary splendour. Nor 
must the music of Mr. Robert Stoepel be passed’ over 
in silence. It comsists of five separate compositions, 

prepared by Mr. Stoepel with express reference to the 
present revival of ‘ Richelieu,” preserving, in strains of 
varied and exquisite melody, the sprightly grace of ancient 
French society. Here, as in every other element of the re- 
presentation, the most scruplous care has been taken, to conform 
to the spirit of the age of Richelieu. The same taste which 
directed that the court should go into mourning, on receivin 

news of the supposed death of the Cardinal, has remembered an: 

reproduced in the orchestral music, the aire of the time of Louis 


the Thirteenth. It must indeed be acarping mind tha’ 
satisfied with this admirable performance. , ¥ — 
The acting of Mr. Booth as Cardinal Richelieu is worthy of this 
magnificent setting. In the character of the Cardinal there is a 
blending of passion and pathos, intellectual power and grim hum- 
our, which finds a natural sympathy in Mr. Booth’s temperament. 
Accordingly he identifies himself with the part, and pre:erves the 
stage-illusion unbroken. his method is, of necessity, somewhat 
theatrical. The scenes and the text demand this, nor can they be 
made effective by any other means. His dressing of the part is 
superb. In every tableau he is a conspicuous and commanding 
figure. -n the stronger scenes, towards the end of the drama, his 
fiery vehemence fairly convulses the emotions of his sympathetic 
auditors. His portraiture of the weak old man, sinking under the 
weight of age and royal disfavour, yet flaming into sudden fary 
in the presence of his foe, is inexpressibly affecting. Much that 
he does, indeed, is wholly annatural; but the feeling with which 
he does it is true to nature. The terrible rage of the old man 
overwhelms the prelate’s sense of the solemn dignity of his 
office. It is the human heart and not the saintly mind that 
threatens the curse of Rome upon the crown of France. In lesser 
scenes Mr. Booth impresses his hearers as deeply and more 
quietly. Itis perceptible that he works up this performance with 
an artistic sense of the gradual growth and unfolding of the old 
Cardinal’s moods and schemes. is best quality is his pathos— 
as shown in his devotion to Julie de Mortimer. Bulwer Lytton 
has been wise enough—or fortunate enough—in this play, to touch 
that chord in the human heart, sympathy with parental love, 
which ever vibrates to thejsecret§source of tears. Whatever Ri- 
chelieu may have been in real life—and there is reason to think 
that he was a bad man—in this drama he assumes a perfectly 
heroic attitude. He rescues his country from ruin, and saves an 
innocent woman from loathsome dishonour. He is the ideal of 
the statesman, and he wears with awful dignity the pomp and 
power of the Roman Catholic Church, in an age when that Church 
was a stupendous influence in the world. Mr. Booth reproduces 
this ideal upon the stage, and fills the imagination with a picture 
that is at once grand, tender, and beautilul. MEKCUTIO- 





Facts and Fancies. 


At the meeting of the new Parliament, Mr. Denison’s re- 
election to the Speakership—to which no opposition will be 
offered— will be moved by Mr. Monsell and seconded by Earl 
Grosvenor. The address in reply to the speech from the 
throne will be moved in the House of Commons by Lord F. 


.| Cavendish and seconded by Mr. Graham, one of the members 





for Glasgow.—— The Marquis of Lorn, eldest son of 
the Duke of Argyll, is about to start on alengthened tour on 
the American continent. His Lordship, who will be twenty- 
one in August next, has Pema gritence of possessing talents 
of a high order. He will be #companied in this tour by two 
other young noblemen. In the first instance they proceed to 
Jamaica.————-Admiral Sir J. D. Hay intends to contest 





d 
Tiverton as an out-spoken Tory partizan. He will not resist 
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a good measure, from whomsoever it may come, but he pre- 

fers Lord Derby. His address to the electors was brief, and 

had bord Palmerston been alive he would probably have re- 

marked that “ Hay was too dry for Tiverton.” It was thought 
that Mr. Denman would come in without opposition. ° 
An Irish railway has come to grief. It was sold at auction 

for £25,000, a little over a thousand a mile, as it is twenty-one 
miles between Wexford and Bagnalstown. It was bought by 
an agent of some London capitalists. —Sir Astley 

Cooper, whose death was mentioned in our last issue, was a 
nephew of the celebrated surgeon, and succeeded him in the 
Baronetcy. He is himself succeeded by his son. 
movement is on foot with the object of having a line of lights, 
or a series of bell buoys, placed on the dangerous Arklow 
Bank. —The antipodes are in painfulsympathy. Great 
devastation is-being made among the cattle in Burmah by the 
murrain, and in some places the disease has infected the in- 
habitants. -——A petition, professing to be from the children 
who are in the habit of going to the garden of the Luxem- 
bourg, has been sent to the Prince Imperial. It begs the 
Prince to use his influence to prevent the proposed destruction 
of the garden. La Scossa Electrica, a comic Italian paper, 
lately published a caricature, representing the Italian Mint- 
sters on their knees, begging Pattito give a performance for 
the benefit of Italian finance. Patti, by the way, now exacts 
the preposterous price of £200 per night. One cannot blame 
her; but it is impossible not to laugh at the fools who 
pay so much to hear so little. —The Charleston Courier 
says that $125,000 have been subscribed in that city for the 
purpose of securing white labourers for South Carolina. A 
letter has been received from a gentlemen of influence in 
Germany, who declares that he can persuade thousands of the 
people of that country to emigrate. —The infant son of 
the Duchesse de Chartres is the first great-grandson of Louis 
Philippe, by male descent. ——Another old Elizabethan 
mansion, Bush House, the seat of Mr. Thomas Meyrick, in 
Pembrokeshire, has been totally destroyed by fire. The old 
pictures, plate, articles of cirtu, and other valuable property 
were saved, but the loss is estimated at £30,000.———_—_-—_-— 
The Emperor of Austria has purchased the magnificent cha- 
teau of Godollo, in Hungary. In the last century that manor 
was the seat of the Empress Maria Theresa, when she passed 
some time in that country ————_The young King of Greece 
is said to be expected at Copenhagen before long ; he is tired 
out with disgust and vexa‘ion at seeing his good intentions so 
ill rewarded. —One of the bye-laws of the Thames Iron 
Steamboat Company, which plies along the shores, wisely 
enacts that “ al/ passengers are to land, before any embark.” 
—The Montana Post makes an announcement that 
might whet the curiosity of natural philosophers. It says :— 
“On Meagher’s Bar, opposite Nevada, have been discovered 
fossils that unmistakably prove that this part of the world 
was inhabited by a race of haman beings who stood, in ma- 
turity, from ten to twelve feet high; and by a species of quad- 
ruped at least twice as large as the Asiatic elephant.” —_-—— 
The Nepaulese, Jung Bahadoor, is expected again in London 
and Paris. —During the late gales on the coast of Eng- 
Jand, a turtle was wasbed ashore on the beach at Hemmick, 
Gorran, Cornwall. When found, it was crawling up 
the beach towards land, where there isa small fresh water 
river. Some boys pulled off its head with a crab-hook and 
killed it.——-———-Mr. Jefferson, the comic actor, it is said, has 
determined to remain permanently, in London, where he has 
won great professional popularity. It is pro to 
convert the Pavilion Dome, late the Royal Stables, Brighton, 
into an assembly room, capable of holding 3,000 persons. 
—Sir Henry Storks arrived at Kingston, Jamaica, on 

the 6th uli.———- The mineral oil mines just discovered at 
Trowbridge, in Wiltshire, have been visited by competent 
persons, and a favourable opinion has been expressed by 
them as to the material found being adapted for the manu- 
facture of paraffin oil——-——“ Ashland,” the homestead of 
Henry Clay, has been sold to the regent of the Kentucky Uni- 
versity for $90,000. It consists of 325 acres, and will become 
the site of the Agricultural College of that State. Lord 
Monck, the Governor-General of Canada, is expected to ar- 
rive at this port, in the Cunard steamer next week.———— 
M. Guizot is said to have sketched the proper policy of France 
to a friend in the ministry, in these words: “Stop at Rome, 
get away from Mexico as quickiy as you can, and don’t go 
near Belgium.”——-—— Lord Palmerston replied, when it was 
observed that the gentlemen bordering on his estates were 
continually and unmercifully coursing on them, and that be 
ought not to suffer it, “I had much rather,” said he, “ have 
friends than hares.” —The Norfolk farmers are petition- 
ing the Prince of Wales to use his influeace against excessive 
game preserving. Some persons say that the system of barn- 
door feeding, where pheasants are kept in vast numbers, has 
tended already to deteriorate the flavour of the flesh——— 
Ready talkers are like rivers—greatest at the mouth. A 
correspondent ofthe Hastern Morning News has devised the fol- 
lowing curious anagram : “ A due transposition of the follow- 
ing sentence— Hence, desperate man! he isn’t safe in!’— 
will exactly spell, ‘James Stephens, Fenian head centre !’” 
—The Si. Petersburg correspondent of the Moscow Ga- 

zette, in confirmatioa of the alleged inclination of certain Eng- 
lishmen to blend the Anglican and orthodox Churches, re- 
lates that divine service in St. Isaac’s Cathedral has of late 
been frequently attended and reyerentially listened to by the 
English residents in that capital————-No man ever felt 

anyibing but irritation at seeing a woman’s gown doing the 
business of the crossing sweeper, or attached any value to the 
amount of open work displayed beneath a looped-up skirt. 
If young ladies would but believe it—or rather, perhaps, if 

they did but attach any importance to it when they do be- 
lieve it—a man will be perfectly satisfied with their appear- 

ance,so far as these considerations are concerned, if their 
petticoats are spotlessly clean and their :tockivgs guiltless of 

a wrinkle. The aged father of the late Mdlle. Rachel, 

M. Felix, announces that he is ready to undertake the instruc- 
tion of pupils for the stage. He adds that he was the sole in- 
structor of Rachel, and his other daughter Lia, the star of the 
Gaité. —Col. Murray, of Polmaise and Touchadam, is 
building a splendid mansion at Cambusbarron, near Stirling, 
in the Scottish Beronial style. I's estimated cost is about 

£30,000. —Richard Wagner, banished from Bavaria, has 

gone to Paris. It is said he hopes to bring out there one of 

his operas, called “ Lohengorn.”. —A party of five Eng- 

lish gentlemen, with a trusty guide, left Invercauld Arms, 

Braemar, on Christmas day, and were successful in making 

the difficult ascent to the highest crest of “dark Lochnagar,” 

& feat believed to be without a paralle) ———On the 8th ult., 

“ Leonora,” an opera in four acts, by Mercadante, was pro- 

duced for the first time in France at the Theatre Italién in 

Paris —-The guards on theetrains on the Swedish rail- 

Ways are required to have a knowledge of the elemeuts of 

surgery, that in case of accidents they may be able to render 

medical assistance. An ambulance, fitted up with every re- 

quisite, forms part of each train————Mr. Van de eyer 


and the Earl of Clarendon have been among the late visitors 
to the Queen, at Osborne——————A m cent 
Hungarian mance, trimmed and lined with ermine, is 
being made at Pesth for the Empress of Austria, when 
her Majesty enters Hungary. It is to cost $4,000.——_—_—— 
The bones of a Dodo have been dug up, in the Island of 
Mauritius. The skeleton was nearly complete. The 
two men arrested in London, for endeavouring to seduce a 
soldier into Fenianism, have been sentenced to six months’ 
hard labour in the House of Correction. ——The popu- 
lation of Spain numbers about fifteen millions and a half.—— 
A report gains strength every day that ere long the Prince 
and Princess of Wales will take up their residence at Ken- 
sington Palace. ——The North Atlantic Telegraph pro- 
ject bas been again revived, and if the projectors can accom- 
plish their purpose, a line of telegraph will be carried from 
Scotland to Denmark and Norway ; thence to Iceland, Green- 
land and Labrador, where it will meet with extensions of the 
lines already established in North America. The new com- 
pany have purchased the concessions granted to Col. Shaffner, 
and other persons, a few years ago, and are taking active mea- 
sures towards procuring the best kind of under-sea cable, and 
the quickest method of transmitting signals. ———A London 
reviewer of a new edition of Mrs. Kemble’s poems, makes this 
noteworthy remark : “ Had Mrs. Kemble reduced the bulk of 
the volume by one-half, she would have greatly increased its 
effect on the minds ot her readers. Every poor, unreadable, 
or even merely ineffective page in a volume of poems does 
something to render the impression of the poet less, and to 
arrest the contagion of the poetic influence.” __~-——-- Capt. 
Grant, the African explorer, has been entertained at Calcutta 
at a public dinner. ——The Countess de Grey has re- 
signed the post of Lady of the Bedchamber to the Princess of 
Wales, and will be succeeded by Lady Skelmersdale. 
A spirit merchant in Killarney bas announced in a Kerry pa- 
per, that he has s¢il/ on salea small quantity of whiskey which 
was drunk by the Prince of Wales when last at Killarney. 

—During the recent gales, the roof of the new entrance 
at the Grand Stand, Ascot, was blown off in one mass, split- 
ting several of the timbers. This immense weight of seven 
tons was carried several feet. The permanent part of the 
structure was not injured.—— It is not what people eat 
but what they digest, that makes them strong. It is not 
what they gain but what they save, that makes them 
rich. It is not what ew | read but what they remember, 
that makes them learned. It is not what they profees 
but what they practice, that makes them good————— 
The new Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, Scotland, has a fire 
proof curtain of steel, which can be promptly let down be- 
tween the stage and the auditorium.————Irish papers re- 
cord the death of a much esteemed gentleman of fortune and 
influence in County Kerry, who, however, rejoiced in a sin- 
gular title. He was Richard Mac Gillicuddy, otherwise 
called “The MacGillicuddy of the Reeks.”——-—During the re- 
cent trip of the Prince and Princess of Wales from Sandring- 
ham to Holkham, Ear! Leicester’s seat, at which their royal 
Highnesses were about to pay a visit, the Prince rode on the 
engine, to the great surprise of the country folk.— —A 
judge threatened a lawyer for contempt ofcourt. “I have 
expressed no contempt for the court,” said the lawyer; “on 
the contrary, I have carefully concealed my feelings.” —--— 
Diamonds (says a paper before us) have been found in Idaho ; 
but the discoverer was lost on a steamer with the secret of 
their location. He had previously sold one in New York for 

,000. ‘The first marri of a native widow in the 

presidency of Bombay occurred on the 23rd of November at 
Bandora, near Bombay, and it is said to have been celebrated 
in presence of a goodly assembly of native gentlemen. The 
native who has thus boldly set the prejudice and traditions of 
his race at defiance is a pleader in the Judge’s Court at Poona. 
————Lord Cowley was not present at the Emperor Napo- 
leon’s reception on New Year’s day. His lordship was de- 
tained at Dover by tempestuous weather. On arrival in Paris, 
he was accorded a private interview, for the purpose of con- 
veying QueenVictoria’s compliments.——The Christmas Tree 
is said to de of Oriental origin. It has been conjectured that in 
the fifth zy of our era certain forms and ceremonies apper- 
taining to Buddhism were introduced in the church of Rome by 
the barbarians from the East,and this among them—-The end of 
the Extradition Treaty between Great Britain and France is 
happily “improved” by Mr. Punch. His last cartoon repre- 
sents a picture gallery with Napoleon’s portrait and the date 
“1848,” before which stands the crowned and robed Napo- 
leon of. 1866, with the foxy look made habitual by carica- 
tures, and which has in it a close likeness to the original. 
Mrs. Britannia points to it with one hand and holds the Ex- 
tradition Treaty in the other, saying, “ That Sire, is the por- 
trait of a gentleman whom I should have had to give up to 
the French Government, had I always translated ‘ i- 
tion’ as your Majesty’s lawyers now wish.” 


Obituary. 


Tue Rev. Henry WELLESLEY.—We have to have to an- 
nounce the death of the Rev. Henry Wellesley, D.D., 
Principal of New Inn Hall, Oxford. He was born in 1794, 
and was a natural son of the late Marquis of Wellesley, and 
nephew of the late Duke of Wellington, who being the 
Chancellor of of @e University, appointed him to the Princi- 
palship of New Inn Hall. He was also Rector of Herst- 
monceux, in Sussex. The deceased was known asthe author 
of selections in the Latin, Italian, and English languages, 
under the title of Anthologia Polyglotte, though they do not 
bear his name. He was also well known in connection with 
the fine arts and continental languages. 

Tue Countess MrLueFioni.—This lady, known by the 
name of Rosina, has just died. Some years ago the news- 
papers announced the morganatic marriage of Victor 
Emmanuel with the Countess. This news was not contra- 
dicted. She leaves two children, a son and daughter. They 
have received the titles of Count and Countess. No one in 
Italy is ignorant of the influence exercised by the deceased 
lady over the mind of the King. People agree, however, in 
sayin 
king 
@ cancerous tumour. 
drum major, who became an officer 
Guards.— English paper. , 


In Upper India, Lieut, Richmond, R. A.—In London, Col. T. 
Tulloch, ot Tannachie, late of H. M.'s 42d Highlanders.—At Wi- 
, Lancashire, Robert — C.E., aged the oldest mem- 
Ber of the Institute of Civil Engineers.—At Deesa, Bombay Presi- 
dency, 8. F. Cleasby, Ensign in the 49th Foot.—At Pec! Cap 
w. Gould, R. N.—At Schenectady, N. Y., the Rey. Eliphalet Nott, 
D.D., President of Union College, and very highly esteemed for 


tter advice than his Ministers. She died, aged 42, of 
The Countess was the daughter of a 
in the corps of the King’s 





his learning, piety, and philanthropy. 
W. Turner. Mie entered the Navy in 1816, and was promoted, 


that she was very charitable, and often gave the, 


t. | Rear-Admi Harvey as senior officer in t 


.—At Portsmouth, Rear-Adm! |'to 


when Lieut., for the gallant capture of a Spanish piratical vessel 
on the coast of Africa, being in command of the Black Joke, ten- 
der.—The Salisbury Journal records the death, at the age of 70, of 
the Rev. Barton Bouchier, rector of Fonthill Bishop, in Wilts. 
He was the son of the Kev. Jonathan Bouchier, an adopted son of 
General Washington.—At Madrid, the Marquis de Pidal, ex-Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs of Spain.—In Paris, M. Ponchard, a renown- 
ed tenor of the Opera Comique, at which theatre he came out in 
1812, He obtained great celebrity in La mehe. He left 
the stage in 1834, but was a Professor of singing at the Conserva- 
toire until 1856.—In London, Mr. C. Montgomery, a veteran actor. 
He commenced his career with Ducrow, at Astley’s, served under 
Mr. Macready at Drury Lane, and was long known as clown at 
Sadler’s Wells.—At Baden, Count Blucher, Chamberlain to the 
Queen of Prussia, nephew of Marshal Blucher.—At Zuplow Court, 
Col. F. Paget, grandson of the first Marquis of Anglesey. He was 
formerly in the Coldstream Guards, and had seat in the House of 
Commons for Beaumaris.—At Turin, the Marquis Massimo D’ 
—— one of the most distinguished of Italian Ministers and 
authors. 


Appointments. 


Edward Manningham-Buller, Esq., is gazetted a Baronet.—R. B. 
D. Morier, Esq., now Sec. to H. M. Legation at Athens, to be Sec. 
at Frankfort.—R. J. Callender, of the Admiralty, to be Auditor- 
General of Ceylon, v Mr. Pennefather, dec.—Mr. W. D. Griffith, of 
the Chancery Bar, to be Attorney-General at the Cape, v Mr. Porter, 
res.— Mr. Farquhar, Sec. Sec. of Legation at Athens, to be 
to 
Dar- 


Sec. at Pekin.—Mr. F. J. Cridland, formerly Acting Consul, 
be Consul at Mobile.—Mr. Randal Callander, Consul at the 

danelles, to be Consul at Manilla, v. Mr. Brackenbury, trans- 
ferred to Lisbon. 


Army. 


Tue ReFrRacToRY FRENCH ZOUAVES.—A communication 
from Mexico gives some account of the measures adopted 
with respect to the Zouaves who had revolted at Martinique. 
It says—“ On their arrival at the Mexican capital they were 
received on the plain in front of the citadel by the whole of 
the French garrison, forming a square, and with arms loaded. 
A battery was also pointed in their direction. The Marshal, 
ordering the new-comers to draw up in line, commanded them 
to pile arms and then to advance 20 paces. Whilst they were 
executing that movement, two companies came behind, and 
got between them and their arms. All attempt at disobedience 
was then impossible. The gendarmery next came forward 
and took into custody 25, whom they handcuffed and took to 
prison. The others inhabit an old convent, where they are 
to remain until they pass before a military tribunal.” 


Col. Irwin, commanding the 11th Depot Battalion at Tem- 
plemore, denies publicly the statement that the troops under 
his command were removed from that town in consequence 
of being tainted with Fenianism.——Capt. F. Warren, R. A., 
writes to the 7imes, to remove an erroneous impression re- 
garding the lcss of two _— in the late Bhootan campaign. 
hey were manned by Eurasian or native Christians, and not 
by men of the Royal Regiment of Artillery—a corps which 
the pages of history will show never on any occasion to have 
lost their guns, any temporarily abandoned having been re- 
ained in the same action.——-The barracks of London are 
for the future to be under one barrack master. Capt. Peel, 
late of the ist Dragoons, will take charge of them.——The 
War Office has just lost the services of a valuable public ser- 
vant by the resignation of Major-Gen. Crofton, Military Assis- 
tant to the Secretary of State for War.——Sir W. F. Sykes, 
Bart., whose death was announced in last week’s Aldion, served 
for some years in the 97th Foot. In 1843 he was appointed 
to the 2nd Life Guards, and in the following year retired from 
the service. He is succeeded in the Baronetcy by his brother 
Frederick, born in 1822, and formerly Captain in the 12th 
Hussars.——The Prince of Wales’s challenge cup for the 
Cambridge University Volunteer corps has been won this 
year by the Hon. W. T. Orde Powlett, of Trinity College, son 
of Lord Bolton. 
War Orrice, Jan. 12.—R A: Maj-Gen W Bell to be Colonel- 
Commt, v Sir E Whinyates, dec. Lieut-Col Maberly to be Col, v 
Nedham; Capt Paget, to be Lt-Col. 17th Ft: Capt Walker, h-p, 
late 47th, to be Capt, v Hunter, who ret on h-p on being app Staff 
Officer of Pens; Lieut Mason to be Capt, vy Walker, who ret; En 
Blackley to be Lt; Morgan J J Patrick O’Connell tobe En. 47th: 
En Smith to be Lt b-p, v Atkinson, who ret; En Cooper, 98th, to 
be En.—Promorions. By death of Sir E Whinyates, Lieut-Gen 
Sir W M G Colebrooke, R A, to be Gen; Maj-Gen. Higgins, R A, 
to be Lt-Gen; Col Nedham, R A, to be Maj-Gen. 


Navy. 

The Court-Martial at Plymouth on 7 Wake, of the 
Bulldog, 6, lost on a reef duiing the Cape Haytien affair, has 
ended in that officer’s dismissal from the service. The ver- 
dict finds him guilty of negligence in running the Bu 
ashore, and for not using sufficient exertions to get the ship 
off. Mr. H. Fenwick, M.P. tor Sunderland, has accepted 
the office of Lord of the en see by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Childers as Financial Secretary of the Treasury. 
—The Archer 13, which, in consequence of sickness, was 
compelled to leave her station on the West Coast of Africa 
for Ascension, has arrived in Plymouth Sound with the quar- 
antine flag flying. At the island an assistant-surgeon and 
eight seamen died. There was no sickness on board, at the 
date of her arrival. The Reindeer, screw corvette, the 
only wooden vessel under construction at Chatham Dock- 
yard, is to be ready for launching in March. She will be 
armed with a few heavy guns instead of the 17 she was ori- 
ginally Sonepee to carry. A new screw steam vessel, 
on the princ iple of Mr. , and to be named the Plover, is 
to be laid down at Deptford Dockyard. Capt. Hall, 
Private Secretary to the First Lord of the Admiralty, will in 
all probably succeed Capt. Loring, as Superintendent of the 
Pembroké DockYard. Capt. Loring, who is now senior 
Captain in the fleet, and also Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, 
will vacate both appointments on promotion.——One of the 
iron mortar vessels laid up at Chatham Dockyard is to be 
lent to the Great Hastern steamer, as a tender to that vessel 
during the time she is lying in the Medway receiving on 
board the new Atlantic telegraph dcable——We regret to 
learn that Commander Blake, of the Mutine, 17,in the Pacific, 
has been officiously complimenting the Chilians at Valpariso, 
in a manner offensive to the Spanish naval officers blockadi 
the port_—-We very much regret to learn that the U. 8. 
steamer Narcissus, from Pensacola for New York, was lost 
during a recent storm on Egmont Key, (entrance to Tampa 
Bay, Fia.,) with all on board, about thirty souls. 


tothe Leander, to relieve 
e Southern Pacific.—Com- 
mander: Thurburn to Wellesley.—Lieuts: Croke to / , for 
; T W Oliver to Aboukir; Purcell 

Excellent 


APPOINTMENTS.—Captain : De Cou 


Sealark tender; Graves to 
Sovereign; T 8 Jackson and C A Blake to . 
lain: W McCheane to Aboukir, vy Parminter, iny. 
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New Publications. 


Mr. Alexander Smith’s ‘novel of Alfred Hagart’s Household 
has been carried toa conclusion, in a volume entitled Miss 
Oona McQuarrie, lately published in England and just re- 
printed here by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. The first part 
of the work was published here last summer, and was greeted 
in these columns—see Albion of July 22, 1865—with en- 
thusiastic and thoroughly merited praise. The second part 
js even better than its predecessor ; and, altogether, the novel 
js one of the purest specimens of literary art with which we 
have any acquaintance. In a double sense it is delightful. It 
delights the mind by its many elements of interest, its por- 
traiture of character, its high ideals of life and of love, its 
accurate and beautiful descriptions of natural scenery, its 
pathos, its touches of quaint humour, and its beautiful 
simplicity of style. It delights the mind, also, in proving that 
the greatest,purest,and best effectsin art can be wrought out by 
simple means. This great truth has, ofcourse, been recognized 
by all thinking persons, who are acquainted with literature. 
Yet one likes to see it demonstrated over and over again, in 
face of the bad literary tendencies ofthe day. Besides, works 
that are constructed with deference to true principles of 
literary art must needs be permanent additions to literature. 
Such an addition is Mr. Alexander Smith’s novel. In “ Oona 
McQuarrie,’ we see Jack Hagart passing rapidly through 
peyhood, and taking his place among the workers of the 
world. The character of old Kate McQuarrie is still farther de- 
lineated and revealed, and is made to inspire the deepest and 
tenderest respect. Other characters, also, are introduced, and 
a pretty little love-story is told, with infinite sweetness. The 
death of old Kate is the climax of the novel—and a chapter 
more touching, simple and beautiful than that in which the 
solemn event is recorded, we have not met with, outside 
of Thackeray and Dickens. These specifications of 
incident will mar no reader’s pleasure in the book. The 
power of the novel is in the truth and feeling with 
which it manages common events. The spell of 
genius is cast over the work, and that is something which 
always makes itself felt. Mr. Alexander Smith’s poetic 
nature becomes apparent in many points of his novel—in 
his sympathy with childhood, in his knowledge of the growth 
and development of human love, in his fine relish for natural 
beauty and grandeur, in his appreciation of the subtle con- 
nection which exists between moods of nature and moods of 
mind, in his vivid conception of what is noble and pathetic 
in character and conduct, and in the sad repose wherein his 
mind seems to stand apart from the cares and toils, pains and 
pleasures, aud all the tumf@lt of this restless “scene of man.” 
It is good to come in contact with such a mind. No one will 
read this novel of ‘“ Oona McQuarrie” without being im- 
proved by it. There is in it—as we have said—that subtle 
influence over the sensibilities which belongs to genius, but 
it is genius that serves the angels. We trust the book may 
find its way to every reader in thig country. The opportu- 
nity for awarding unqualified praise comes rarely—but it 
comes, now and then; and we are glad to improve it, as on 
this occasion. 
“SHADOWS OF THE OLD BOOKSELLERS.” 

A book has been written on the fertile subject of what men 
have said of women. There is room for a companion volume, 
to be called, “ What Authors have said of Publishers.” Hor- 
ace’s slight mention of the Sosii is about our earliest instance, 
and though Horace’s allusion to them is generally taken as a 
panegyric, we are not certain that 1t implies more friendly re- 
jations between men of letters and men of books in Rome 
than those which have generally existed. We do not know, 
Macaulay tells us, what Bavius and Mevius wrote about Me- 
cenas. We do not know that Virgil was well treated by his 

ublisher ; that Juvenal did not include his in a satire ; that 
Fncilins did not give his a kick with the foot which his habits 
of composition left him at liberty to employ. But we might 
perbaps infer it from what we know of modern authors. Dry- 
den trembled at the thought of Tonson’s spoken incivilities, 
and vented himself in written incivilities which produced even 
more éffect. Pope satirized some of his publishers and de- 
famed others. Johnson knocked one down with a folio. In 
more recent times Campbell, when called upon for a toast at 
a literary dinner, gave the health of Napoleon because he had 
shot a bookseller. One of the wittiest stanzas in Coleridge’s 
aly Walk is that in which the devil claims kin with a pub- 

er :— a 
‘* For I myself sat like a cormorant once * 
Upon the tree of knowledge.” 

But we will not multiply instances. These were suggested 
by the book before us,in which Mr. Charles Knight, after hav- 
ing served the public both as author and publisher, revives 
many pleasant associations of both branches, and gives both 
branches the benefit of his experience, after having done all 
he could to promote a good understanding between them by 
his example. 

Years have passed since Mr. Knight published the youthful 
works of Praed and Macaulay, and he can now speak with all 
the duthority of those years when he tells authors and pub- 
lishers that if they understood their mutual interests there 
would be little distinction between them ; lean kine and fat 
kine would both flourisi on the same pastures. Unfortunately 
there is little chance of this hope being realised. Both au- 
thors and publishers understand their own interests too well 
to think of each others’ interests, There are of course some 
cases when the publisher bas been of the greatest assistance 





to the author. illar, whom Johnson respected use he 
taised the price of literature; Dodsley, who s' gested the 
English dictionary to the “ great lexicographer;” Elmsley, 


whom Gibbon honoured as a friend and companion, may be 
taken as fair types of the ideal publisher. But how many 
such occur in the list of old booksellers, and how many more 


have succeeded them since publishing has risen to its present | at”. 


rank? The price of literature has msen very much since Mil- 
lar gave Fielding £200 for a novel. The whole system has 
changed since Jacob Tonson wrote to Pope, “I remember I 
have formerly seen you in my shop, and am sorry I did not 
improve ray acquaintance with you. if you design your poem 


no one can give greater encouragement to it than, Sir, &c.” 
All the relations between authors and publishers‘are different 
from those in force when few literary bargains were settled 
without a dinner, and business was discussed in coffee-houses 
with the prospect of a“ whet.” But these changes in the ex- 
ternal aspect of things have not been accompanied by a 
growth of confidence and friendship. Clipped money has 
been superseded by protested bills. We believe nothing was 
ever said by an author of any old bookseller as severe as what 
was said of a modern publisher by a novelist of distinction. 
And it was modern author who made the parable of the 
Good Samaritan run, “A certain man went down to Pater- 
noster Row, and fell among thieves,” and the 18th Chapter 
of St. John end with the words, “ Now, Barabbas was a— 
publisher.” 

dissolving views is that of Curll, whose life and personal ap- 


against him by Swift and Pope. 


to Richardson by two of his trade. 


little volume for this hint. 


hence sprung ‘ Pamela,’ ” 
ter-writer produced two such novels. 
briefly to the feud between Richardson and Fielding, and en 


volumes of sentimental twaddle.” 


by the Author of‘ Clarissa ?’” 


nard Lintoit 1s so great a scoundrel—.” 


publishers. 


villain. Lintott’s views on the subject of authors were clear] 


tors, he said, were the saddest pack of rogues in the world 
they would take up a Greek book, and say it was Hebrew 


lived before or after Christ. 


frequented it, quoted by Mr. Knight from the “ Connoisseur 


“the conversation turns upon the newest publications, but th 
criticisms are somewhat singular. 


ment, but the quick and extensive sale of it. 


seeming to peruse it for some time with great attention, h 
declared it was very good English. 


among the printers by that appellation.” 


third edition. 


lishers the remainder. 


bon’s “ History.” 
the first twelvemonth. Mr. 


“ Student’s Hume,”:which may be “ the cruellest of devices fo 
assailing the reputation of 


and illustration, and fill up clear} 
portant chapter in the annals of 





Hine Arts. 


LOSS OF A FINE WORK OF ART. 








for the press, no one shall be more careful in printing it, nor 





The worst of the shadows chosen by Mr. Knight for his 


pearance are almost as nauseous as are the things written 
One of the pleasantest sha- 
dows is that of Richardson. Mr. Knight has of course a fellow 
feeling with the bockseller of Salisbury Square and author of 
Clarissa. An interesting fact connected with his works, and 
one of equal value in a bookselling as in a purely literary 
point of view, is that “ Pamela” sprang from a request made 
“ Two booksellers,” he 
says, “my particular friends, entreated me to write for them a 
little volume of letters in a common style, on such subjects as 
might be of use to those country readers who were unable to 
indite for themselves. ‘Will it be any harm,’ said I, ‘ina 
piece you want to be written so low, if we should instruct them 
how they should think and act in common cases, as well as 
indite? They were the more urgent with me to begin the 
I set about it, and in the progress 
of it wrote two or three letters to instruct handsome girls,who 
were obliged to go out to service, as we phrase it, how to 
avoid the snares that might be laid against their virtue. And 
And hence, too, sprang “ Joseph 
Andrews.” A request from some booksellers for a polite let- 
Mr. Knight alludes 


ters a passing protest against Thackeray’s contemptuous men- 
tion of the “ puny Cockney bookseller, pointing out endless 
It is certainly some ex- 
tenuation of Richardson’s prejudices that he had been a kind 
and early friend to Fielding. He might have looked on 
Fielding’s ridicule as deep ingratitude, while to Fielding’s 
broader, heartier nature, such ridicule was perfectly legitimate. 
But if on this occasion Richardson met with such treatment 
at the hands of a brother author, he might have been con- 
soled by the compliment another author paid him in his dou- 
ble capacity. Young wrote to him, “Suppose in the title- 
page of the ‘Night Thoughts’ you should say, ‘ published 
Judging from another anec- 
dote in Mr. Knight’s volume, Young was by no means a blind 
worshipper of publishers. He was once in correspondence 
with both Tonson and Lintott about the printing of one of 
his works, and answering both their letters the same morning, 
he misdirected them both in his hurry. When Lintott open- 
ed the one that was addressed to him, he read, “That Ber- 


So far we have been considering what authors have said of 
But there is another side of the account—what 
nang erage —s authors. What Millar said of John- 
son when he received the last sheet of the dictionary Was. |. cess in portraitur i o i , 

“Thank God, I have done with him?!” Griffiths, the hard * which Lae placed him at the head of that 
taskmaster of Goldsmith, accused the author of idleness, 
threatened him with a gaol, and called him sharper and 


stated in his journey to Oxford with Pope. He thought Pope 
might translate the “ Odes” of Horace in his leisure hours, but 
he was generally hard on translators, and shut the mouths of 
critics with a piece of beef and a slice of pudding. Transla- 


and would pretend to a knowledge of all the Patristic litera- 
ture, when they could not tell in reality whether the Fathers 
Naturally enough a bookseller’s 
judgment of any book turned on its success or failure. In an 
account of the Chapter Coffeehouse and the booksellers who 


where George Colman began his literary career, we read that 


When the booksellers say 
a good book, they do not mean to praise the style or senti- 
A few nights 
ago I saw one of these gentlemen take up a sermon, andafter 


The reader will judge 
whether I was most surprised or diverted when I discovered 
that. he was not commending the purity and elegance of the 
diction, but the beauty of the type which, it seems, is known 
On these principles 
the booksellers would have been great admirers of Gibbon, 
the first volume of whose “ Decline and Fall” passed through 
three editions in two years. Mr. Knight gives us the account 
presented to Gibbon by Messrs. Strahan and Cadell after the 
The expense of publication amounted to £310, 
the sale of 1,000 copies to £800, and of the £490 of profit 
Gibbon received two-thirds, viz, £326 13s, 4d., and the pub- 
Hume’s “ History” was not so fortu- 
nate, and did not answer the bookseller’s test so well as Gib- 
There were only forty-five copies sold in 
Knight takes occasion from this 
to aim a rather misplaced and not more deserved hit at the 


ume,” as it corrects his inac- 
curacy, but is perhaps none the less useful to the student. 
The charms of Hume’s style have never been disputed, but 
style is not the first thing m history. If Mr. Knight values it 
so highly he should have avoided one or two blemishes in his 
own work, especially the habit of always meationing John- 
son as “ rolling,” —“ a gigantic figure, with a huge face scar- 
red by disease, rolled into,his shop,”—“ a burly man was roll- 
ing along the labyrinth of dirty streets and alleys that then 


separated Oxford Market from Pall Mall.” One touch of this 
nature lights up a page, but the repetition of it has just th 
con effect. 


We do not wish to part from Mr. Knight on bad terms, as 
we owe him too many obligations for past works as well as 
for this collection of shadows. His pages abound in anecdote 

and pleasantly an im- 
nglish literature.—Spec- 


All Americans who happened to visit Rome last year will |“ 
remember Miss Stebbins’ beautiful statue of « Joseph,” which 


was then generally admitted to be one of the most perfect 
works of art to be seen in any of the numerous studios of the 
Eternal City. 
_ This statue, which was chiselled in marble of unusual pu- 
rity, represented Joseph in the simple garb of a shepherd 
boy, with an expression of innocent faith in the countenance. 
combined with surprise at the singular dream which had 
dimly shadowed forth his future destiny. In the delicate lines 
of his face, and in the form and pose of the head a close ob- 
server could perceive the indications of that genius which 
within a few years, was to transform the shepherd boy into 
the wise ruler of a great people. 
_ From Rome the “ Joseph” was taken in May last to Dub- 
lin, and placed in the International Exhibition, where it re- 
mained during the Summer, and was seen and admired by 
—- It gr vot ae ag 4 high encomiums from the British 
press, and was distinctly recognized as one of the i 
gems of the Exhibition. . ae a cod 
After the close of the exposition at Dublin this statue was 
purchased, at a large price, by Edward Clark, Esq., of this 
city, who had previously seen it in Miss Stebbins’ studio in 
Rome. From Dublin it was transported to Liverpool, and 
shipped on board the Aljion, bound to New York. Had it 
reached New York in safety, it was the intention of the owner 
to have had it placed in the exhibition of the National Aca- 
demy of Design in New York, in April next. But shortly 
after leaving port the Aljion encountered a tremendous gale. 
by which she was completely disabled, and finally driven 
upon the rocky coast of one of the Orkney Islands. "The ship 
was dashed to pieces, and with her the admirable statue above 
mentioned was lost. Eleven of the passengers and crew at 
the same time lost their lives by imprudently attempting to 
hurry all together from a boat to the deck of a steamer which 
came to their assistance. 
It 18 understood that the owner of the statue, upon being 
ag pet its loss ens insurance, at once commissioned 
iss Stebbins to reproduce it from the original m i 
studio in Rome.—J. Y. Times. . oo 





THE PAST YEAR IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
Continued, 


Turning now towards the Exhibitions of the ye 

not be able to detect either weakness and poh ve Naat e 
inanimate and dull mediocrity, such as might belong to a 
period of prejudice in favour of the classical and orthodox in 
art; on the contrary, we shall have to notice how many signs 
of labour although, as yet, there is no great achievement of 
genius to record. As we have endeavoured to point out, the 
teeling of modern art is not to be considered in the same 
category with that of the past. There was only one picture 
in the Academy Exhibition which could be compared with 
the old masters for the severity of its style, and that was the 
“Esau” of Mr. G. F, Watts; and ‘this fine fresco-like figure 
had more the character of the art of Masaccio than of the true 
Academic of the Caracci. li was more naturalistic than ideal - 
in this respect corresponding with the spirit in which Mr. 
Herbert’s great fresco of “ The Delivery of the Law,” in the 
House of Parliament, is conceived. At the same time this 
work displayed much of the grand simplicity indispensable to 
the treatment of the higher subjects of religious and historic 
art. It is,hhowever,one of our regrets that the painter has never 
fulfilled the promise of his cartoon of “ Caractacus,” his suc- 





school, having apparently led his thoughts a 
pursuits of the highest efforts of painting in tie any 4 
portraiture, however, we cannot forget that Mr. Watts con- 
y tributed this year some very remarkable works; those of Mr 
Gladstone, Mr. Bowman, and Hanbury, being fairly com ar- 
able with the finest examples of Rembrandt and Titian, It is 
sufficient for the honour of the English sciool to say that to 
be great in portraiture admits to the highest rank in art 
; where Raphael, and Michael Angelo, and all the nobles. 
3] stand; but this is quite a different thing from the honours of 
the Royal Academy, which have not yet fallen upon Mr 
Watts. It is true these may not have been sought by him ; 
but the fact is noticeable as significant of the relation still 
existing between the Academy and the artist, notwithstand- 
© | ing the prospect held out at the beginning of last year that 
some great reforms were to be made. In the recognition of 
Mr. Leighton’s merits, the Academy were amply justified by 
€}his pictures contributed this year—his “David,” and the 
“Helen of Troy.” The “David” was a work of fine religious 
expression, and painted with great boldness, though deficient 
in some of the minor technicalities of good colour and pictorial 
effect. The “ Helen” was especially interesting as a work ot 
imaginative power and poetic sentiment—qualities which are 
at present too much overshadowed by the taste for realistic 
study which fascinates our painters, and meets with too 
ready encouragement from 2 public gorged with the 
photographs and stereoscopes. Unless Mr. Leighton should 
follow the example of so many young painters, and leave off 
the worship of his art now that he has got within the circle 
of the Academy, we may look for some still better things 
from him. Mr. Armitage’s picture, called “ Esther’s Banquet,” 
but which represexted the far more dramatic incident of Ha- 
man entreating the Assyrian Queen for his life, was generally 
admited to be his best work as yet contribute: to the 
Academy. In it he avoided the almost gigantic figures of his 
former works, which have more kindred with the somewhat 
inflated style of several of the French studios than ours, and 
gave us a picture admirable in composition, vigorous and ex- 
pressive, and altogether more in accordance with the re- 
quisites of an easel picture. That an artist of such capabili- 
r} ties should be so long only a probationer for the Academic 
degree, says little in favour of the Academic system. 

. Herbert’s small picture, “The Sower of Good Seed,” 
was an example of the painter’s refined naturalism, combined 
with a deep feeling for sentiment of the religious and poetic 
order, and this with much true art. The work went far to 
show us that perfect nature, in all its simplicity and truth, is 
not incompatible with the highesi art. Still, the assertion of 
Cicero, “ Ars dux certior quam natura,” would remain sound, 
because mere naturalism, as we see in so much work of our 
time, would lead to our dispensing with art altogether. It 
€| was remarkable that Mr. Millai: should have chosen also to 

paint, as it were, a parable, in his singular picture of “ Satan, 
or the Enemy Sowing Tares;” but here the subject was 
treated without any naturalism. Even the opening in the 
dark sky was made to look like two great wings spreading 
from the shoulders of the very Hebraic version of “The 
Enemy,” and the fiery-eyed monster with the green serpents 
filled up the measure of the unnatural, without, however, for 
& moment suggesting the parable, for the personage was pal- 
pably ademon. Yet Mr. Millais was the first to introduce 
naturalistic imitation amongst the rising men of our school, 
when he painted those marvellous silk stockings of his 

Young Lord,” and the velvet dress of his “ jana ;” 
indeed, we see how closely he adhered to this principle in the 


e 
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‘most -itaportant work contributed to the Exhibition of the 
-year, “‘ The Roman Soldier and his Lever.” His art led him 
in this to portray, not the parting despair of the lovers, but 
‘the correct costume of the Roman legionary and the dark- 
*orowed British girl in her savage dress of skins; otherwise, 
some attitude more expressive would have been found than 
that of the noble Roman on his knees burying his face in the 
lap of the girl. Mr, Millais’s other pictures, of the young lady 
leaning in the old chair, and the one on her knees in com- 
plete steel, to stand for a Joan of Arc, evince no more inte!- 
lectual intention, and altogether it was difficult not to feel 
that one of the youngest and most promising of the Acade- 
micians had disappointed us. In these works there is none 
of that just balance of the natural and the ideal which is 
mecessary in art. 

There are several other young painters beside Mr. Millais, 
‘who, having mastered the technicalities, apply themselves to 
subjects either of a small poetic sentiment, such as Mr. San- 
dys’ “Gentle Spring,” or Mr. Arthur Hughes’s ‘‘ Mower ;” or 
something more romantic aud recondite in its meaning, as 
-Mr. Prinsep’s “Lady of the Tooti Nanch,” Mr. Stanhope’s 
“ Beauty and the Beast,” or, still more pronounced, in bis 
“ Winepress” and “ The Mill,” in the Winter Exhibition at 
the French Gallery. And perhaps Mr. Whistler’s “ Little 
‘White Girl,” and his other clever eccentricities, should come 
under the same description. Generally speaking, the work is 
good in these pictures, while the sentiment is overstrained and 

-fetched. They reflect very much the spirit of extravagant 
sensationalism which prevails so widely in certain classes, and 
the hope is that artists of such ability will soon pass through 
this vein of morbid sentimentality, and gradually come to take 
a larger view of art. Mr. Prinsep’s “Jane Shore” was a pic- 
ture remarkable for power of expression in the countenance 
of the wretched woman hunted down by the savage rabble, 
and his more important picture, “ Whispering Tongues can 
poison Truth,” exhibited in 1863, was also a work of better 
promise. Mr. Sandys reached the highest point of that sen- 
suous kind of beauty at which he aims, in the three small 
heads of the same flaxen-haired model exhibited in the Win- 
ter Exhibition—“ The Ear-Drop,” “ The Flower,” and “ The 
Mary Magdalen ;” and these pictures are especially noticeable 
as exemplifying the taste of the day for extreme finish, espe- 
cially when combined with a certain luxury of colour, and 
what some would call “ a delicious langour” in the expression 
of the countenance and attitude, The same elaborate study 
of the material side of painting as opposed to the ideal, in a 
spirit ol absolute reliance on the exact resemblance of objects, 
was to be noticed in the pictures which Mr. Holman, Hunt, 
Mr. Martineau, and Mr. Madox Brown, exhibited apart from 
the Academy. Whether we consider Mr. Hunt’s “ Egyptian 
Girl,” or the portrait group which is his latest effort in this 
line, there is the same spirit of realistic art at work, as if the 
painter’s belief was, that, if he could bring his subject in this 
positive manner on the canvas, it must be true, and to be 
true is to be beautiful. The grain of truth obtained in this 
way is beautiful ; but to attempt to fill up the measure of art 
with it, is the error. Mr. Madox Brown's picture of “ Work” 
should be remembered as perhaps the greatest sacrifice of the 
“ beautiful” to the “ matter of fact”. We are asked to regard 
the moral oftheir works by painters of this aim; but this is 
not the purpose of the art. If an artist wishes to convey a 
iesson in his picture, he must nevertheless consent to make 
beauty the first principle of his work. There was a picture of 
this aim in the Academy, by Mr. Elmore, called “On the 
Brink ;” the subject was of some tempter of virtue who had 
seized the moment when a beautiful woman had lost her for- 
tune in the gambling hall. The picture was full of srtistic 
beauty, and, as an instance of expression in art, the girl’s face 
and attitude were singularly striking. The whole scene uf the 
“hell” was depicted without the least attempt at the realism 
80 offensive to taste, and so unworthy of the true artist, 

Mr. Elmore’s picture is to be noted as especially character- 
istic of the feeling of the time for an art that stirs the emo- 
tions and sympathies in the most piercing manner. The prin- 
ciple of “ repose” is closely trenched upon in works of this 
kind, and we saw this brought to the very verge of violation 
in Mr, Ward’s clever picture of “ The Night of Rizzio’s Mur- 
der ;” still, there was a dramatic power of painting in this 
work that again looks well for our art. The dangerous point 
the artist has to avoid in a line of this kind is the making his 
picture too much a reproduction of the acted scenes of the 
stage, which, it must be remembered, are transient, while the 
painter’s scene is to remain always before the eye. As admi- 
rable examples of the pictorial dramatic, we should refer to 
those fine works of the Belgian painter, M. Gallait, exhibited 
at the French and Fiemish Gallery (1864), “ Vargas taking 
the Oath,” and “ Egmont and Horne hearing their Sentence 
of Death.” The two pictures contributed to last year’s Ex- 
hibition by this eminent man, called “ Illusion” ‘and “ Désil- 
lusion,” the last also named “ Columbus in Prison,” were of 
a different order and a less impressive sentiment. Those 
wonderful little cabinet gems of M. Meissonier, of parties of 
gambling soldiers of the 17th century, are less remarkable for 
dramatic character than for the perfection of picturesque 
figure drawing,jand justness of relation in the grouping and 
p'ay of colour—qualities of rare technica! acquirement. Mr. 
Phillip’s superb work of its kind, “ The early Career of Mu- 
rillo,” we have already alluded to as an example of the inter- 
est of the subject being overpowered and outshone by the 
picturesque beauty of the subordinate elements in the 
groups of characteristic Spanish people, the group of 
monks, and the general brilliancy of the painting. If the 
part of Murillo were left out; the picture would lose but little. 
A picture of Spaniards at a bull-fight, by a young painter, 
Mr. Burgess, called “ Bravo, Toro!” created, most dese: vedly, 
much interest ; and there were two pictures of Spanish sub- 
jects by another young painter, Mr. Long, in Mr. Wallis’s 
Winter Exhibition, called “Corpus Christi,” and “ Mat- 
making in Seville,” which, though a little too much in the 
manner of Mr. Phillip, promised highly for the future of such 
an artist. As coming into the same class, we may mention 
also, amongst the best pictures of the year, Mr. Faed’s “ Last 
of the Clan,” Mr. Goodall’s “ Rising of the Nile,” Mr. Lewis’s 
“ Turkish School,” and Mr. Ansdell’s “ Treading out the Corn, 
in Granada.” Mr. Hook’s pictures in his later manner, which, 
by the way, is infinitely his best, differ in this important re- 
spect from those just mentioned, that they are distinguished 
more by feeling for nature and natural expression than by 
mere imitation of the objects chosen. His seas and landscape 
of the coast are never painted in close imitation of nature; 
they are broadly suggested, while the interest of the picture 
mainly rests in the subject expressed in the figures. As a 
work of a leading painter, these pictures offer a lesson to those 
of our younger artisis who are too much disposed to make 
igh nish and exact imitation of appearance their chief 

m. 

Two or three subject pictures by artists 
known deserve to be recalled, such as Mr. Or n’s 
“Hamlet and Ophelia,” and his “ Christopher Sly,” in Mr. 


comparatively un- 
chardson’ 


Wallis’s Exhibition; Mr. P. R. Morris’s “ Jeau Salvator,” as 
the first work of the prize student sent abroad by the Aca- 
demy; Mr. A. B. Clay’s “Charles IX. and his Court on the 
Morning of the Masvacre of the Hugenots ;” Mr. G. A. Storey’s 
“ Royal Challenge ;” “ Henry VIIL. and the Cudgel-player ;” 
and “The Last Days of Queen Elizabeth,” by Mr. W. D. 
Wynfield. 

he Academy Exhibition had more than the usual number 
of pictures exhibited by foreign artists, amongst which will be 
remembered favourably Madame Jerichau’s “ Wounded 
Danish Soldier Nursed by his Betrothed;’ M. E. Signol, 
“ Christ descendu de la Croix ;’ M. A. Legros’ “ Le Lutrin,” 
and “Les Retameurs;” and two travelling tinkers at work, 
by M. E. Ribot. 

Certain painters who shall be nameless did not shine in the 
Academy Exhibition of this year, their pictures. being simply 
good, rather commonplace works ; some of these artists were 
of the Academy, some only candidates, and we can simply 
hope that they may be at work for the next Exhibition with 
a little more earnestness and originality. 

In Landscapes, there was no picture of decided mark, 
though Mr. Leader’s “ Autumn’s Last Gleam,” Mr. Macal- 
lum’s “ Rome from the Ilex Groves of Villa Mellini,’ Mr. C. 
N. Hemy’s “Lone Sea Shore,” and Mr. H. W. Williams’s 
“Summer Hayfield,” may be named as works of the modern 
school of high finish. Mr. Vicat Cole’s “ Spring” was a land- 
scape that exceeded the limits of ordinary high finish, and 
became an example of the realistic style which Mr. Edmund 
Warren affects amongst the water-colour painters; the two 
artists having chosen almost precisely similar subjects in the 
bright tints of spring-time. Mr. H. b. W. Davis’s large pic- 
ture, “ The Strayed Herd,” as an example of cattle and land- 
scape, was the one very remarkable work. This and the 
fine picture by Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, painted on the same 
large scale. “ Deer in the Forest of Fontainbleau,” exhibited 
st the French and Flemish Gallery, may be considered the 
chief examples in this most pleasing walk of art, that come 
within the notice of the past year’s works, 

The lady artists were not seen in very great force, with the 
exception of Madame Jerichau’s picture. Mrs. Ward did not 
contribute, and Miss Solomon attempted nothing remarka' le; 
Miss Edwards painted one picture, “ Tbe Last Kiss.” The 
best pictures were Miss Osborn’s “ Christmas Time,” and Miss 
Emma Brownlow’s “ Brittany Conscript.” At the Exhibition 
of the Society of Female Artists, there were many good 
examples of fair ability in water-colour landscapes, and fruit 
and flower pieces, but nothing, we regret to say, which could 
really do justice to the position which women are entitled to 
for their works contributed to the Academy and other Exhi- 
bitions. It is evident enough that women artists, at least, 
will not compete with themselves only, and will not unite 
successfully in the shape of a society. The Society of Female 
Artists have reached their tenth year of a rather troubled life 
in Pall Mall, and now enter upon a new venture at the Gal- 
lery of the Architects, in Conduit Street. It should be noted 
that one of the medals of the Royal Academy was awarded 
this year to a lady student, and the Government School of 
Art for women continues to flourish. 

In Sculpture, the Academy exhibited the same absence of 
good works which has unfortunately been the case for some 
years past. The art, with us at least, is ata low ebb. There 
were the usual ranks well filled with portrait busts, but the 
ideal works were few and feeble. Mr. Macdowell, one of the 
four Academic sculptors, sent a prettily-modelled figure, 
called an “ Eve;” but the most interesting works for origi- 
nality and good technical merits were Mr. Woodington’s 
basei-relievi, which were, however, in what is more properly 
called flat-relief—a style that we saw made very effective in 
the large work in the International Exhibition, by the late 
Mr. A. Gatley, of “ Pharaoh and his Host destroyed in the 
Red Sea.” In this case, the style of the ordinary bas-reliefs 
was more directly followed, and it is one that is certainly ad- 
mirably suited to wall-decoration on a large scale, and 
perhaps might be brought under the work of the machine- 
carver. 

We cannot leave the Academy without remarking, with 
some surprise, that nothing has been done towards the pro- 
mised reform of that Institution. The body of associates has 
not been enlarged ; the Exhibition will in all probability con- 
tinue within the walls of the National Gallery, and the Na- 
tional pictures of the modern school will remain at South 
Kensington for at least another year. Whether theimportant 
step of choosing a new President as successor to the late Sir 
Charles Eastlake, whose death marked the close of the year, 
may facilitate or retard the action of the Academy, will be a 
question to be watched with the greatest concern in the year 
now entered upon. The time, however, has come when the 
Academy ought no longer to hesitate ,to accept the position 
of a national institution, and fellow the recommendations of 
Parliament, to enlarge the basis of their constitution. Con- 
nected with the position of the Academy is the decision of 
the Government to retain the site of the National Gallery, and 
the progress made towards the new building, for which Mr. 
Pennethorne has prepared plans, by the purchase of the 

round behind Trafalgar Square. While all this is apparent- 
y so decisive, it is difficult to reconcile with it the scheme of 
a great “Central Hall of Science and Art” which has recently 
assumed a more —— shape in the offices of such a national 
building at South Kensington. There, already, are more pic- 
tures than ought to be, and the acquisition of the famous car- 
toons of Raphael, which were removed from Hampton Court 
early in the spring, after being kept there ever since the time 
of Charles Il., seems to point to a separation of these great 
works of painting which the nation possesses, from the na- 
tional collection of pictures. However, it has been one of the 
most satisfactory objects attained during the year to have 
seen these noble works as well exhibited as they are at the 
South Kensington Museum. The new Raphael room is one 
of those rendered vacant by moving the Turner pictures to 
the National Gallery. It is too narrow to allow of a proper 
view of the noble cartoons, although it enables them to be 
better seen than they have been for so many years in the dingy 
room at Hampton Court. But this only renders it the more 
imperative that these grandest of all pictures be hunoured as 
art demands they should be, by being placed in the tribune 
of our New National Gallery, whenever the country shall 
possess such a place.—7o be concluded next week. 


illicit etitonac 
HALLIWELL’S SHAKSPEARE. 


A very important life of Shakspeare has been announced by 
Mr. Halliwell within the last few days. As our readers may 
well know, Mr. Halliweli has spent many active years in 
searching after every scrap of information that would in any 
way illustrate our great dramatist’s life or works. For many 
years, @ magnificent folio edition of Shakspeare’s works, 
edited by Mr. Halliwell, has been in course of publication, 





and now, as the chief labour of his literary life, we are 
mised *“ Illustrations of the Life and Writings ot William 





Shakspeare,” to be profusely illustrated by engravings op 
wood, to be in folio volumes, and to be for subscribers only, 
This great work will, of course, cost many pounds; but the 
mass of information that will be given in its pages will more 
than repay any outlay. Tie author says :—“ It is proposed ig 
a series of folio volumes (uniform, we suppose, with the folio 
Shakspeare], to accumulate a collection of materials illustra. 
tive of the details of Shakspeare’s Life and Works, in which, 
amongst other matters, the Stratford-on-Avon, the London, 
and the England of the poet’s day will be attempted to be 
interpreted by the aid of contemporary documents and boo! 
and by an elaborate system of truthful artistic iilustration. 
wish at the same time to produce a work which shall be cre. 
ditable as a specimen of English typography. It is curioug 
that the art of printing should have reached to perfection 
soon after its introduction, and that no modern books equal 
some of the old ones in their execution. If encouraged, [ 
will spare neither pains nor expense in an attempt to emulate 
the finest examples of the ancient presses. The public will, 
I hope, enable me to do this. It is of no use at all commen. 
cing the work unless these ideas can be carried out with 
ample means, and on a liberal scale of expenditure. I can 
fortunately afford to work at these grateful studies without 
the prospect of remuneration, but not to incur the loss of the 
many thousand pounds an inadequate subscription list would 
here entail; and works of this kind, unless one is prepared to 
sustain an excessive pecuniary loss,can only be printed by 
subscription.” The artist who has worked so harmonious) 
with Mr. Halliwell is Mr. J. T. Blight, whose charming wood- 
cuts in the “ Week at the Land’s End,” and in the “ Ancient 
Crosses, &c., of West Cornwall,” attracted Mr. Halliwell’s at- 
tention when on an excursion a few years since. Mr. Halli- 
well says that the artist has made “the almost incredible 
number of 632 sketches of old houses, scenery, and details 
of archzological remains, in the locality."—Atheneum. 
Gapuciniediivceniaiia 


THE PEABODY GIFT. 


Mr. Peabody’s noble gift of £150,000 to the poor of London, 
without distinction of sect or couatry, is at length beginning 
to bear fruit. Four years will have passed away, next 
March, since the public were astounded by a gift made 
by an American gentleman in the prime of life 
to the poor of a community in which he was only a 
temporary sojourner; and the liberality of the con- 
ditions which were imposed on the trustees who had to 
administer it—namely, the United States Minister at the 
British Court, Lord Stanley, Sir J. Emerson Tennent, Mr. 
Lampson, and Mr. J. 8. Morgan. The scheme which these 
gentlemen are now engaged in carrying out seems to embrace 
all the elements of a useful charity. It has been pointed out 
by Mr. Peabody himself that the money might be made use- 
ful in improving the dwellings of the poor; and accordingly 
the trustees have bought ground and erected houses at Spital- 
fields, Islington, Chelsea and Bermondsey, containing baths, 
laundries, and drying lofts, together with ample and airy 
spaces which serve as playgrounds for the children. The rents 
charged are at the rate of 2s. 6d. for one room, 4s. for two 
rooms, and 5s. for three rooms. Of the £150,000 the trustees 
have still in their hand about half the money, or £76,338 ; but 
with the exception of the buildings at Spitalfields and Isling- 
ton, tke others are still incomplete. 

At present the age community numbers about 800, 
and the only two conditions required to join it are the 
pecuriary one of need, and that, in the opinion of their em- 
ployers, those who do join it have a moral character the re- 
verse of discreditable. By this gift the means of promoting 
cleanliness, comfort, and morality amongst the poor are in- 
creased, and the elevation as well as the independence of that 
class is secured, while the payment of a small rent by the 
inmates secures an extension of the system to other districts, 
which may beneficially affect a modicum of the poorer 
classes. But in this, as in many similiar instances, the great- 
est benefit is found in the force of example. It is only after 
death that, as arule, people are disposed to be munificent, 
During life they can afford to be their own almoners: but 
under the system pursued by Mr. Peabody’s trustees, a success 
in such a direction may possibly, in the present temper of 
the public mind, find imitators. New schemes for improving 
the dwellings of the poor are rife just now, and though the 
Peabody investment, owing to the smallness of the rents in 
proportion to the value of the land and the buildings, cannot be 
remunerating per se, still the principle is one that will admit 
of expansion on.a large scale, where wealthy people are wil- 
ling to make a sacrifice for a good principle. The curse of 
the labouring poor in all the great towns in England is that 
the high price of rent compels overcrowding, while in this 
Peabody legacy a name is handed down to posterity associat-— 
ed with the reverse, and with everything to induce imitation 
on the part of those who can afford it—Hwropean Times. 

aleaieedinn 


PRIVATE RIGHT TO PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


An important question was tried the other day, before the 
Tribunal of Seus, in France. Mdlle. Mégret de Sérilly, who 
died at Yonne, in February, 1864, left a large quantity of 
asi, and amongst them a mass of Mémoires relative to 
the provinces of Alsace and Auvergne, written by a deceased ~ 
relative ofthe lady, M. d’Etigny, formerly sous préfet of Aix, 7 
Dax and Carpeniras. The prefect of the department of the ~ 
Yonne, in his zeal for the public service, laid claim to the 7 
whole of these Mémoires, as being the work of a public func- © 
tionary. The Court was not carried away by the arguments ~ 
of the prefect, and gave judgment against him. Baffled, but. 


not yet conquered, the prefect carried the case to appeal; | 


thinking, perhaps, that superior judges could not possibly re- — 
fuse to Sanit pyr em ae by an Imperial state official He 7 
was deceived. The Premier Avocat-Général, M. Oscar de © 
Vallée, in summing up, treated the claim with anything but © 
favour. He declared that the pretension of the State—“Iam | 
the State,” said the prefect, probably, in his own mind—had- 

a gravity which could not be overlooked ; and although the 
Court would sympathize with the object in view, namely, the 
possession by the State, for the common good, of documents © 
useful to history, to the administration, and to the accurateand 
detailed knowledge of past events, it was ne 
what the admission of such a claim would lead. “The State 
might carry its demands into the bosom of every family, search 
for documents, papers and correspondence, and without re- 
gard to the period of possession, force heirs, descendants or 
possessors—no matter how far removed or how loyal—togive 
up whatever the State tho 


be otherwise obtained, would cause great injustice and im- 
pose great pain on families.” The Avocat-Général admitted — 
the claim of the State to all documents belonging to the func- ~ 
tionary in his public capacity, but he denied that the law was 

ever intended to apply to such a case as that now before the 
Court. The Court of Paris confirmed the conclusions of the 
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New Publications. 


Mr. Alexander Smith's ‘novel of Alfred Hagart’s Household 
has been carried toa conclusion, in a volume entitled Miss 
Oona McQuarrie, lately published in England and just re- 
printed here by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. The first part 
of the work was published here last summer, and was greeted 
in these columns—see Aldion of July 22, 1865—with en- 
thusiastic and thoroughly merited praise. The second part 
js even better than its predecessor ; and, altogether, the novel 
js one of the purest specimens of literary art with wkich we 
have any acquaintance. In a double sense it is delightful. It 
delights the mind by its many elements of interest, its por- 
traiture of character, its high ideals of life and of love, its 
accurate and beautiful descriptions of natural scenery, its 
pathos, its touches of quaint humour, and its beautiful 
simplicity of style. It delights the mind, also, in proving that 
the greatest,purest,and best effectsin art can be wrought out by 
simple means. Tuis great truth has, ofcourse, been recognized 
by all thinking persons, who are acquainted with literature. 
Yet one likes to see it demonstrated over and over again, in 
face of the bad literary tendencies ofthe day. Besides, works 
that are constructed with deference to true principles of 
literary art must needs be permanent additions to literature. 
Such an addition is Mr. Alexander Smith’s novel. In “ Oona 
McQuarrie,’ we see Jack Hagart passing rapidly through 
peyhood, and taking his place among the workers of the 
world. The character of old Kate McQuarrie is still further de- 
lineated and revealed, and is made to inspire the deepest and 
tenderest respect. Other characters, also, are introduced, and 
a pretty little love-story is told, with infinite sweetness. The 
death of old Kate is the climax of the novel—and a chapter 
more touching, simple and beautiful than that in which the 
solemn event is recorded, we have not met with, outside 
of Thackeray and Dickens. These specifications of 
incident will mar no reader’s pleasure in the book. The 
power of the novel is in the truth and feeling with 
which it manages common events. The spell of 
genius is cast over the work, and that is something which 
always makes itself felt. Mr. Alexander Smith’s poetic 
nature becomes apparent in many points of his novel—in 
his sympathy with childhood, in his knowledge of the growth 
and development of human love, in his fine relish for natural 
beauty and grandeur, in his appreciation of the subtle con- 
nection which exists between moods of nature and moods of 
mind, in his vivid conception of what is noble and pathetic 
in character and conduct, and in the sad repose wherein his 
mind seems to stand apart from the cares and toils, pains and 
pleasures, aud all the tumflt of this restless “ scene of man.” 
It is good to come in contact with such a mind. No one will 
read this novel of “ Oona McQuarrie” without being im- 
proved by it. There is in it—as we have said—that subtle 
influence over the sensibilities which belongs to genius, but 
it is genius that serves the angels. We trust the book may 
find its way to every reader in this country. The opportu- 
nity for awarding unqualified praise comes rarely—but it 
comes, now and then; and we are glad to improve it, as on 
this occasion. 

“SHADOWS OF THE OLD BOOKSELLERS.” 

A book has been written on the fertile subject of what men 
have said of women. There is room for a companion volume, 
to be called, “ What Authors have said of Publishers.” Hor- 
ace’s slight mention of the Sosii is about our earliest instance, 
and though Horace’s allusion to them is generally taken as a 
panegyric, we are not certain that 1t implies more friendly re- 
lations between men of letters and men of books in Rome 
than those which have generally existed. We do not know, 
Macaulay tells us, what Bavius and Mevius wrote about Me- 
cenas. We do not know that Virgil was well treated by his 

ublisher ; that Juyenal did not include his in a satire; that 
Fucus did not give his a kick with the foot which his habits 
of composition left him at liberty to employ. But we might 
perhaps infer it from what we know of modern authors. Dry- 
den trembled at the thought of Tonson’s spoken incivilities, 
and vented himself in written incivilities which produced even 
more éffect. Pope satirized some of his publishers and de- 
famed others. Johnson knocked one down with a folio. In 
more recent times Campbell, when called upon for a toast at 
a literary dinner, gave the health of Napoleon because he had 
shot a bookseller. One of the wittiest stanzas in Coleridge’s 
Devil's Walk is that in which the devil claims kin with e pub- 
lisher :— we 


‘For I myself sat like a cormorant once 
Upon the tree of knowledge.” 

But we will not multiply instances. These were suggested 
by the book before us,in which Mr. Charles Knight, after hav- 
ing served the public both as author and publisher, revives 
many pleasant associations of both branches, and gives both 
branches the benefit of his experience, after having done all 
he could to promote a good understanding between them by 
his example. 

Years have passed since Mr. Knight published the youthful 
works of Praed and Macaulay, and he can now speak with all 
the authority of those years when he tells authors and pub- 
lishers that if they understood their mutual interests there 
would be little distinction between them ; lean kine and fat 
kine would both flourish on the same pastures. Unfortunately 
there is little chance of this hope being realised. Both au- 
thors and publishers understand their own interests too well 
to think of each others’ interests. There are of course some 
cases when the publisher has been of the greatest assistance 
to the author. Millar, whom Johnson respected because he 
taised the price of literature; Dodsley, who suggested the 
English dictionary to the “great lexicographer ;” Elmsley, 
whom Gibbon honoured as a friend and es ge may be 
taken as fair types of the ideal publisher. But how many 
such occur in the list of old booksellers, and how many more 
have succeeded them since publishing has risen to its present 
rank? The price of literature has msen very much since Mil- 
lar gave Fielding £200 for a novel. The whole system has 
changed since Jacob Tonson wrote to Pope, “I remember I 
have formerly seen you in my shop, and am sorry I did not 
improve my acquaintance with you. if you design your poem 
for the press, no one shall be more careful in printing it, nor 


no one can give greater encouragement to it than, Sir, &c.” 
All the relations between authors and publishers‘are different 
from those in force when few literary bargains were settled 
without a dinner, and business was discussed in coffee-houses 
with the prospect of a“ whet.” But these changes in the ex- 
ternal aspect of things have not been accompanied by a 
growth of confidence and friendship. Clipped money has 
been superseded by protested bills. We believe nothing was 
ever said by an author of any old bookseller as severe as what 
was said of a modern publisher by a novelist of distinction. 
And it was modern author who made the parable of the 
Good Samaritan run, “A certain man went down to Pater- 
noster Row, and feli among thieves,” and the 18th Chapter 
of St. John end with the words, “ Now, Barabbas was a— 
publisher.” 

The worst of the shadows chosen by Mr. Knight for his 
dissolving views is that of Curll, whose life and personal ap- 
pearance are almost as nauseous as are the things written 
against him by Swift and Pope. One of the pleasantest sha- 
dows is that of Richardson. Mr. Knight has of course a fellow 
feeling with the bookseller of Salisbury Square and author of 
Clarissa. An interesting fact connected with his works, and 
one of equal value in a bookselling as in a purely literary 
point of view, is that “ Pamela” sprang from a request made 
to Richardson by two of his trade. “Two booksellers,” he 
says, “ my particular friends, entreated me to write for them a 
little volume of letters in a common style, on such subjects as 
might be of use to those country readers who were unable to 
indite for themselves. ‘Will it be any harm,’ said I, ‘ina 
piece you want to be written so low, if we should instruct them 
how they should think and act in common cases, as well as 
indite? They were the more urgent with me to begin the 
little volume for this hint. I set about it, and in the progress 
of it wrote two or three letters to instruct handsome girls,who 
were obliged to go out to service, as we phrase it, how to 
avoid the snares that might be laid against their virtue. And 
hence sprung‘ Pamela.’” And hence, too, sprang “ Joseph 
Andrews.” A request from some booksellers for a polite let- 
ter-writer produced two such novels. Mr. Knight alludes 
briefly to the feud between Richardson and Fielding, and en- 
ters a passing protest against Thackeray’s contemptuous men- 
tion of the “ puny Cockney bookseller, pointing out endless 
volumes of sentimental twaddle.” It is certainly come ex- 
tenuation of Richardson’s prejudices that he had been a kind 
and early friend to Fielding. He might have looked on 
Fielding’s ridicule as deep ingratitude, while to Fielding’s 
broader, heartier nature, such ridicule was perfectly legitimate. 
But if on this occasion Richardson met with such treatment 
at the hands of a brother author, he might have been con- 
soled by the compliment another euthor paid him in his dou- 
ble capacity. Young wrote to him, “Suppose in the title- 
page of the ‘Night Thoughts’ you should say, ‘ published 
by the Author of‘ Clarissa?” Judging from another anec- 
dote in Mr. Knight’s volume, Young was by no means a blind 
worshipper of publishers. He was once in correspondence 
with both Tonson and Lintott about the printing of one of 
his works, and answering both their letters the same morning, 
he misdirected them both in his hurry. When Lintott open- 
ed the one that was addressed to him, he read, “That Ber- 
nard Lintott 1s so great a scoundrel—.” 

So far we have been considering what authors have said of 

publishers. But there is another side of the account—what 
publishers have said of authors. What Millar ssid of John- 
son when he received the last sheet of the dictionary was, 
“Thank God, I have done with him?” Griffiths, the hard 
taskmaster of Goldsmith, accused the author of idleness, 
threatened him with a gaol, and called him sharper and 
villain. Lintott’s views on the subject of authors were clearly 
stated in his journey to Oxford with Pope. He thought Pope 
might translate the “ Odes” of Horace in his leisure hours, but 
he was generally hard on translators, and shut the mouths of 
critics with a piece of beef and a slice of pudding. Transla- 
tors, he said, were the saddest pack of rogues in the world ; 
they would take up a Greek book, and say it was Hebrew ; 
and would pretend to a knowledge of all the Patristic litera- 
ture, when they could not tell in reality whether the Fathers 
lived before or after Christ. Naturally enough a bookseller’s 
judgment of any book turned on its success or failure. In an 
account of the Chapter Coffeehouse and the booksellers who 
frequented it, quoted by Mr. Knight from the “ Connoisseur” 
where George Colman began his literary career, we read that 
“the Conversation turns upon the newest publications, but the 
criticisins are somewhat singular. When the booksellers say 
a good book, they do not mean to praise the style or senti- 
ment, but the quick and extensive sale of it. A few nights 
ago I saw one of these gentlemen take up a sermon, andafter 
seeming to peruse it for some time with great attention, he 
declared it was very good English. The reader will judge 
whether I was most surprised or diverted when I discovered 
that he was not commending the purity and elegance of the 
diction, but the beauty of the type which, it seems, is known 
among the printers hy that appellation.” On these principles 
the booksellers would have been great admirers of Gibbon, 
the first volume of whose “ Decline and Fall” passed through 
three editions in two years. Mr. Knight gives us the account 
presented to Gibbon by Messrs. Strahan and Cadell after the 
third edition. The expense of publication amounted to £310, 
the sale of 1,000 copies to £800, and of the £490 of profit 
Gibbon received two-thirds, viz, £326 13s. 4d., and the pub- 
lishers the remainder. Hume’s “ History” was not so fortu- 
nate, and did not answer the bookseller’s test so well as Gib- 
bon’s “ History.” There were only forty-five copies sold in 
the first twelvemonth. Mr. Knight takes occasion from this 
to aim a rather misplaced and not more deserved hit at the 
“ Student’s Hume,”:which may be “ the cruellest of devices for 
assailing the reputation of Hume,” as it corrects his inac- 
curacy, but is perhaps none the less useful to the student. 
The charms of Hume’s style have never been disputed, but 
style is not the first thing in history. If Mr. Knight values it 
so highly he should have avoided one or two blemishes in his 
own work, especially the habit of always mentioning John- 
son as “ rolling,” —“ a gigantic figure, with a huge face scar- 
red by disease, rolled ,into,bis shop,”—“ a burly man was roll- 
ing along the labyrinth of dirty streets and alleys that then 
separated Oxford Market from Pall Mall.” One touch of this 
nature lights up a page, but the repetition of it has just the 
contrary effect. 
We do not wish to part from Mr. Knight on bad terms, as 
we owe him too many obligations for past works as well as 
for this collection of shadows. His pages abound in anecdote 
and illustration, and fill up clearly and pleasantly an im- 
portant chapter in the annals of English literature.—Spec- 
lator. 
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L088 OF A FINE WCRKE OF ART. 











All Americans who happened to visit Rome last year will 
remember Miss Stebbins’ beautiful statue of “ Joseph,” which 





was then generally admitted to be one of the most perfect 
works of art to be seen in any of the numerous studiog of the 
Eternal City. 
_ This statue, which was chiselled in marble of unusual pu- 
rity, represented Joseph in the simple garb of a shepherd 
boy, with an expression of innocent faith in the countenance. 
combined with surprise at the singular dream which had 
dimly shadowed forth his future destiny. In the delicate lines 
of his face, and in the form and pose of the head a close ob- 
server could perceive the indications of that genius which 
within a few years, was to transform the shepherd boy into 
the wise ruler of a great people. 
_ From Rome the “ Joseph” was taken in May last to Dub- 
lin, and placed in the International Exhibition, where it re- 
mained during the Summer, and was seen and admired by 
prague It ae Sag high encomiums from the British 
press, and was distinctly recognized as one of i 
“er of the Exhibition. ms en eee 
ter the close of the exposition at Dublin this statue 

purchased, at a large price, by Edward Clark, Esq., of this 
city, who had previously seen it in Miss Stebbins’ studio in 
Rome. From Dublin it was transported to Liverpool, and 
shipped on board the Aljion, bound to New York. Had it 
reached New York in safety, it was the intention of the owner 
to have had it placed in the exhibition of the National Aca- 
demy of Design in New York, in April next. But shortly 
after leaving port the Albion encountered a tremendous gale 
by which she was completely disabled, and finally driven 
upon the rocky coast of one of the Orkney Islands. ‘The ship 
was dashed to pieces, and with her the admirable statue above 
mentioned was lost. Eleven of the passengers and crew at 
the same time lost their lives by imprudently attempting to 
hurry all together from a boat to the deck of a steamer which 
came to their assistance. 

It 18 Understood that the owner of the statue, upon being 
oa 4 its loss coy insurance, at once commissioned 

iss Stebbins to reproduce it from the origin i 
studio in Rome —W. Y. Times. — ee 


THE PAST YEAR IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
Continued. 


Turning now towards the Exhibitions of the ye 

not be able to detect either weakness and acme . 
inanimate and dull mediocrity, such as might belong to a 
period of prejudice in favour of the classical and orthodox in 
art; on the contrary, we shall have to notice how many signs 
of labour although, as yet, there is no great achievement of 
genius to record. As we have endeavoured to point out, the 
feeling of modern art is not to be considered in the same 
category with that of the past. There was only one picture 
in the Academy Exhibition which could be compared with 
the old masters for the severity of its style, and that was the 
“Esau” of Mr. G. F. Watts; and ‘this fine fresco-like figure 
had more the character of the art of Masaccio than of the true 
Academic of the Caracci. It was more naturalistic than ideal - 
in this respect corresponding with the spirit in which Mr. 
Herbert’s great fresco of “The Delivery of the Law.” in the 
House of Parliament, is conceived. At the same time this 
work displayed much of the grand simplicity indispensable to 
the treatment of the higher subjects of religious and historic 
art. It is,however,one of our regrets that the painter has never 
fulfilled the promise of his cartoon of “ Caractacus,” his suc- 
-cess.in portraiture, which kas placed him at the head of that 
school, having apparently led his thoughts away from the 
pursuits of the highest efforts of painting in composition. In 
portraiture, however, we cannot forget that Mr. Watts con- 
tributed this year some very remarkable works; those of Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Bowman, and Hanbury, being fairly compar- 
able with the finest examples of Rembrandt and Titian. It is 
sufficient for the honour of the English school to say that to 
be great in portraiture admits to the highest rank in art 
where Raphael, and Michael Angelo, and all the nobles. 
stand; but this is quite a different thing from the honours of 
the Royal Academy, which have not yet fallen upon Mr. 
Watts. It is true these may not have been sought by him; 
but the fact is noticeable as significant of the relation still 
existing between the Academy and the artist, notwithstand- 
ing the prospect held out at the beginning of last year that 
some great reforms were to be made. In the recognition of 
Mr. Leighton’s merits, the Academy were amply justified by 
his pictures contributed this year—his “David,” and the 
“Helen of Troy.” The “ David” was a work of fine religious 
expression, and painted with great boldness, though deficient 
in some of the minor technicalities of good colour and pictorial 
effect. The “ Helen” was especially interesting as a work ot 
imaginative power and poetic sentiment—qualities which are 
at present too much overshadowed by the taste for realistic 
study which fascinates our painters, and meets with too 
ready encouragement from a public gorged with the 
photographs and stereoscopes. Unless Mr. Leighton should 
follow the example of so many young painiers, and ieave off 
the worship of his art now that he has got within the circle 
of the Academy, we may look for some still better things 
from him. Mr. Armitage’s picture, called “ Esther’s Banquet,” 
but which represented the far more dramatic incident of Ha- 
man entreating the Assyrian Queen for his life, was generally 
admited to be his best work as yet contributed to the 
Academy. In it he avoided the almost gigantic figures of his 
former works, which have more kindred with the somewhat 
inflated style of several of the French studios than ours, and 
gave us a picture admirable in composition, vigorous and ex- 
pressive, and altogether more in accordance with the re- 
quisites of an easel picture. That an artist of such capabili- 
ties should be so long only a probationer for the Academic 
degree, says little in favour of the Academic system. 

. Herbert’s small picture, “The Sower of Good Seed,” 
was an example of the painter’s refined naturalism, combined 
with a deep feeling for sentiment of the religious and poetic 
order, and this with much true art. The work went far to 
show us that perfect nature, in all its simplicity and truth, is 
not incompatible with the highest art. Still, the assertion of 
Cicero, “ Ars dux certior quam natura,” wou!d remain sound, 
because mere naturalism, as we see in so much work of our 
time, would lead to our dispensing with art altogether, It 
was remarkable that Mr. Millai: should have chosen also to 
paint, as it were, a parable, in his singular picture of “ Satan, 
or the Enemy Sowing Tares;” but here the subject was 
treated without any naturalism. Even the opening in the 
dark sky was made to look like two great wings spreading 
from the shoulders of the very Hebraic version of “ The 
Enemy,” and the fiery-eyed monster with the green serpents 
filled up the measure of the unnatural, without, however, for 
& moment suggesting the parable, for the personage was pal- 
pably a demon. Yet Mr. Millais was the first to introduce 
naturalistic imitation amongst the rising men of our school, 
when he painted those marvellous silk stockings of his 





“Young Lord,” ani the velvet dress of his “ jana ;” 


indeed, we see how closely he adhered to this principle in the 
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‘most ‘itaportant work contributed to the Exhibition of the 
year, “‘ The Roman Soldier and his Lever.” His art led him 
‘in this to portray, not the parting despair of the lovers, but 
‘the correct costume of the Roman legionary and the dark- 
“rowed British girl in her savage dress of skins; otherwise, 
some attitude more expressive would have been found than 
that of the noble Roman on bis knees burying his face in the 
lap of the girl. Mr. Millais’s other pictures, of the young lady 
leaning in the old chair, and the one on her knees in com- 

lete steel, to stand for a Joan of Arc, evince no more intel- 
ectual intention, and altogether it was difficult not to feel 
that one of the youngest and most promising of the Acade- 
micians had disappointed us. In these works there is none 
of that just balance of the natural and the ideal which is 
mecessary in art. 

There are several other young painters beside Mr. Millais, 
‘who, having mastered the technicalities, apply themselves to 
subjects either of a small poetic sentiment, such as Mr. San- 
dys’ “ Gentle Spring,” or Mr. Arthur Hughes’s “‘ Mower ;” or 
something more romantic and recondite in its meaning, as 
-Mr. Prinsep’s “Lady of the Tooti Nanch,” Mr. Stanhope’s 
* Beauty and the Beast,” or, still more pronounced, in his 
“ Winepress” and “ The Mill,” in the Winter Exhibition at 
the French Gallery. And perhaps Mr. Whistler’s “ Little 
‘White Girl,” and his other clever eccentricities, should come 
under the same description. Generally speaking, the work is 
good in these pictures, while the sentiment is overstrained and 
far-fetched. They reflect very much the spirit of extravagant 
sensationalism which prevails so widely in certain classes, and 
the hope is that artists of such ability will soon pass through 
this vein of morbid sentimentality, and gradually come to take 
a larger view of art. Mr. Prinsep’s “ Jane Shore” was a pic- 
ture remarkable for power of expression in the countenance 
of the wretched woman hunted down by the savage rabble, 
and his more important picture, “ Whispering Tongues can 
poison Truth,” exhibited in 1863, was also a work of better 
promise. Mr. Sandys reached the highest point of that sen- 
suous kind of beauty at which he aims, in the three small 
heads of the same flaxen-haired model exhibited in the Win- 
tter Exhibition—“ The Ear-Drop,” “ The Flower,” and “ The 
Mary Magdalen ;” and these pictures are especially noticeable 
as exemplifying the taste of the day for extreme finish, espe- 
cially when combined with a certain luxury of colour, and 
what some would call “a delicious langour” in the expression 
of the countenance and attitude, The same elaborate study 
of the material side of painting as opposed to the ideal, in a 
spirit ol absolute reliance on the exact resemblance of objects, 
was to be noticed in the pictures which Mr. Holman. Hunt, 
Mr. Martineau, and Mr. Madox Brown, exhibited apart from 
the Academy. Whether we consider Mr. Hunt’s “ Egyptian 
Girl,” or the portrait group which is his latest effort in this 
line, there is the same spirit of realistic art at work, as if the 
painter’s belief was, that, if he could bring his subject in this 
positive manner on the canvas, it must be true, and to be 
true is to be beautiful. The grain of truth obtained in this 
way is beautiful ; but to attempt to fill up the measure of art 
with it, is the error. Mr. Madox Brown's picture of “ Work” 
should be remembered as perhaps the greatest sacrifice of the 
“ beautiful” to the “ matter of fact”. We are asked to regard 
the moral oftheir works by painters of this aim; but this is 
not the purpose of the art. If an artist wishes to convey a 
iesson in his picture, he must nevertheless consent to make 
beauty the first principle of his work. There was a picture of 
this aim in the Academy, by Mr. Elmore, called “On the 
Brink ;” the subject was of some tempter of virtue who had 
seized the moment when a beautiful woman had lost her for- 
tune in the gambling ball. The picture was full of artistic 
beauty, and, as an instance of expression in art, the girl’s face 
and attitude were singularly striking. The wholescene ofthe 
“hell” was depicted without the least attempt at the realism 
80 offensive to taste, and so unworthy of the true artist. 

Mr, Elmore’s picture is to be noted as especially character- 
istic of the feeling of the time for an art that stirs the emo- 
tions and sympathies in the most piercing manner. The prin- 
ciple of “ repose” is closely trenched upon in works of this 
kind, and we saw this brought to the very verge of violation 
in Mr, Ward's clever picture of “ The Night of Rizzio’s Mur- 
der ;” still, there was a dramatic power of painting in this 
work thut again looks well for our art. The dangerous point 
the artist has to avoid in a line of this kind is the making his 
picture too much a reproduction of the acted scenes of the 
stage, which, it must be remembered, are transient, while the 
painter’s scene is to remain always before the eye. As admi- 
rable examples of the pictorial dramatic, we should refer to 
those fine works of the Belgian painter, M. Gallait, exhibited 
at the French and Fiemish Gallery (1864), “ Vargas taking 
the Oath,” and “ Egmont and Horne hearing their Sentence 
of Death.” The two pictures contributed to last year’s Ex- 
hibition by this eminent man, called “ Illusion” and “ Désil- 
lusion,” the last also named “ Columbus in Prison,” were of 
a different order and a less impressive sentiment. Those 
wonderful little cabinet gems of M. Meissonier, of parties of 
gambling soldiers of the 17tb century, are less remarkable for 
dramatic character than for the perfection of picturesque 
figure drawing,jand justness of relation in the grouping and 
pay of colour—qualities of rare technical acquirement. Mr, 
Phillip’s superb work of its kind, “ The early Career of Mu- 
rillo,” we have already alluded to as an example of the inter- 
est of the subject being overpowered and outshone by the 
picturesque beauty of the subordinate elements in the 
groups of characteristic Spanish people, the group of 
monks, and ihe general brilliancy of the painting. If the 
part of Murillo were left out; the picture would lose but little. 
A picture of Spaniards at a bull-fight, by a young painter, 
Mr. Burgess, called “ Bravo, Toro!” created, most dese: vedly, 
much interest ; and there were two pictures of Spanish sub- 
jects by another young painter, Mr. Long, in Mr. Wallis’s 
Winter Exhibition, called “Corpus Christi,” and “ Mat- 
making in Seville,” which, though a little too much in the 
manner of Mr. Phillip, promised highly for the fuwure of such 
an artist. As coming into the same class, we may mention 
also, amongst the best pictures of the year, Mr. Faed’s “ Last 
of the Clan,” Mr. Goodall’s “ Rising of the Nile,’ Mr. Lewis’s 
“ Turkish School,” and Mr. Ansdell’s “ Treading out the Corn, 
in Granada.” Mr. Hook’s pictures in his later manner, which, 
by the way, is infinitely his best, differ in this important re- 
spect from those just mentioned, that they are distinguished 
more by feeling for nature and natural expression than by 
mere imitation of the objects chosen. His seas and landscape 
of the coast are never painted in close imitation of nature; 
they are broadly suggested, while the interest of the picture 
mainly rests in the subject expressed in the figures. As a 
work of a leading painter, these pictures offer a lesson to those 
of our younger artists who are too much disposed to make 
high finish and exact imitation of appearance their chief 
aim. 

Two or three subject pictures by artists comparatively un- 
known deserve to be recalled, such as . Or mn’ 


Wallis’s Exhibition; Mr. P. R. Morris’s “Jesu Salvator,” as 
the first work of the prize student sent abroad by the Aca- 
demy; Mr. A. B. Clay’s “Charles IX. and his Court on the 
Morning of the Massacre of the Hugenots ;” Mr. G. A. Storey’s 
“ Royal Challenge ;” “ Henry VIII. and the Cudgel-player ;” 
and “ The Last Days of Queen Elizabeth,” by Mr. W. D. 
Wynfield. 

he Academy Exhibition had more than the usual number 
of pictures exhibited by foreign artists, amongst which will be 
remembered favourably Madame Jerichau’s “ Wounded 
Danish Soldier Nursed by his Betrothed;’ M. E. Signol, 
“ Christ descendu de la Croix ;” M. A. Legros’ “ Le Lutrin,” 
and “Les Retameurs;” and two travelling tinkers at work, 
by M. E. Ribot. 

Certain painters who shall be nameless did not shine in the 
Academy Exhibition of this year, their pictures. being simply 
good, rather commonplace works ; some of these artists were 
of the Academy, some only candidates, and we can simply 
hope that they may be at work for the next Exhibition with 
a little more earnestness and originality. 

In Landscapes, there was no picture of decided mark, 
though Mr. Leader’s “ Autumn’s Last Gleam,” Mr. Macal- 
lum’s “ Rome from the Ilex Groves of Villa Mellini,” Mr. C. 
N. Hemy’s “Lone Sea Shore,” and Mr. H. W. Williams’s 
“Summer Hayfield,” may be named as works of the modern 
school of high finish. Mr. Vicat Cole’s “ Spring” was a land- 
scape that exceeded the limits of ordinary high finish, and 
became an example of the realistic style which Mr, Edmund 
Warren affects amongst the water-colour painters; the two 
artists having chosen almost precisely similar subjects in the 
bright tints of spring-time. Mr. H. B. W. Davis’s large pic- 
ture, “ The Strayed Herd,” as an example of cattle and land- 
scape, was the one very remarkable work. This and the 
fine picture by Malle. Rosa Bonheur, painted on the same 
large scale. “ Deer in the Forest of Fontainbleau,” exhibited 
st the French and Flemish Gallery, may be considered the 
chief examples in this most pleasing walk of art, that come 
within the notice of the past year’s works. 

The lady artists were not seen in very great force, with the 
exception of Madame Jerichau’s picture. Mrs. Ward did not 
contribute, and Miss Solomon attempted nothing remarka' le; 
Miss Edwards painted one picture, “ The Last Kiss.” The 
hest pictures were Miss Osborn’s “ Christmas Time,” and Miss 
Emma Brownlow’s “ Brittany Conscript.” At the Exhibition 
of the Society of Female Artists, there were many good 
examples of fair ability in water-colour landscapes, and fruit 
and flower pieces, but nothing, we regret to say, which could 
really do justice to the position which women are entitled to 
for their works contributed to the Academy and other Exhi- 
bitions. It is evident enough that women artists, at least, 
will not compete with themselves only, and will not unite 
successfully in the shape of a society. The Society of Female 
Artists have reached their tenth year of a rather troubled life 
in Pall Mall, and now enter upon a new venture at the Gal- 
lery of the Architects, in Conduit Street. It should be noted 
that one of the medals of the Royal Academy was awarded 
this year to a lady student, and the Government School of 
Art for women continues to flourish. 

In Sculpture, the Academy exhibited the same absence of 
good works which has unfortunately been the case for some 
years past. The art, with us at least, is at alow ebb. There 
were the usual ranks well filled with portrait busts, but the 
ideal works were few and feebie. Mr. Macdowell, one of the 
four Academic sculptors, sent a prettily-modelled figure, 
called an “ Eve;” but the most interesting works for origi- 
nality and good technical merits were Mr. Woodington’s 
bassi-relievi, which were, however, in what is more properly 
called flat-relief—a style that we saw made very effective in 
the large work in the International Exhibition, by the late 
Mr. A. Gatley, of “ Pharaoh and his Host destroyed in the 
Red Sea.” In this case, the stvle of the ordinary bas-reliefs 
was more directly followed, and it is one that is certainly ad- 
mirably suited to wall-decoration on a large scale, and 
perhaps might be brought under the work of the machine- 
carver. 
We cannot leave the Academy without remarking, with 
some surprise, that nothing has been done towards the pro- 
mised reform of that Institution. The body of associates has 
not been enlarged ; the Exhibition will in all probability con- 
tinue within the walls of the National Gallery, and the Na- 
tional pictures of the modern <chool will remain at South 
Kensington for at least another year. Whether the important 
step of choosing a new President as successor to the late Sir 
Charles Eastlake, whose death marked the close ot the year, 
may facilitate or retard the action of the Academy, will be a 
question to be watched with the greatest concern in the year 
now entered upon. The time, however, has come when the 
Academy ought no longer to hesitate ,to accept the position 
ofa national institution, and fellow the recommendations of 
Parliament, to enlarge the basis of their constitution. Con- 
nected with the position of the mer vg A is the decision of 
the Government to retain the site of the National Gallery, and 
the progress made towards the new building, for which Mr. 
Pennethorne has prepared plans, by the purchase of the 
round behind Trafalgar Square. While all this is apparent- 
y so decisive, it is difficult to reconcile with it the scheme of 
a great “ Central Hall of Science and Art” which has recently 
assumed a more palpable shape in the offices of such a national 
building at South Kensington. There, already, are more pic- 
tures than ought to be, and the acquisition of the famous car- 
toons of Raphael, which were removed from Hampton Court 
early in the spring, after being kept there ever since the time 
of Charles IL., seems to point to a separation of these great 
works of painting which the nation possesses, from the na- 
tional collection of pictures. However, it has been one of the 
most satisfactory objects attained during the year to have 
seen these noble works as well exhibited as they are at the 
South Kensington Museum. The new Raphael room is one 
of those rendered vacant by moving the Turner pictures to 
the National Gallery. It 1s too narrow to allow of a proper 
view of the noble cartoons, although it enables them to be 
better seen than they have been for so many years in the dingy 
room at Hampton Court. But this only renders it the more 
imperative that these grandest of all pictures be hunoured as 
art demands they should be, by being placed in the tribune 
of our New National Gallery, whenever the country shall 
possess such a place.—7o be concluded next week. 
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HALLIWELL’S SHAKSPEARE. 


A very important life of Shakspeare has been announced by 
Mr. Halliwell within the last few days. As our readers may 
well know, Mr. Halliweli has spent many active years in 
searching afler every scrap of information that would in any 
way illustrate our great dramatist’s life or works. For many 
years, a magnificent folio edition of Shakspeare’s works, 
edited by Mr. Halliwell, has been in course of publication, 





h 
“Hamlet and Ophelia,” and his “ Christopher Sly,” in Mr. 


and now, as the chief labour of his literary life, we are _. 
mised “Illustrations of the Life and Writings ot Wi 





Shakspeare,” to be profusely illustrated by engravings op 
wood, to be in folio volumes, and to be for subscribers only, 
This great work will, of course, cost many pounds; but the 
mass of information that will be given in its pages will more 
than repay any outlay. Tlie author says :—“ It is proposed in 
a series of folio volumes (uniform, we suppose, with the folig 
Shakspeare], to accumulate a collection of materials illustra. 
tive of the details of Shakspeare’s Life and Works, in whi 
amongst other matters, the Stratford-on-Avon, the London, 
and the England of the poet’s day will be attempted to be 
interpreted by the aid of contemporary documents and boo 
and by an elaborate system of truthful artistic illustration, 
wish at the same time to produce a work which shall be cr. 
ditable as a specimen of English typography. It is curioug 
that the art of printing should have reached to perfection 
soon after its introduction, and that no modern books equal 
some of the old ones in their execution. If encouraged,] 
will spare neither pains nor expense in an attempt to emulate 
the finest examples of the ancient presses. The public will, 
I hope, enable me to do this. _It is of no use at all commen. 
cing the work unless these ideas can be carried out with 
ample means, and on a liberal scale of expenditure. I can 
fortunately afford to work at these grateful studies without 
the prospect of remuneration, but not to incur the loss of the 
many thousand pounds an inadequate subscription list would 
here entail; and works of this kind, unless one is prepared to 
sustain an excessive pecuniary loss,can only be printed by 
subscription.” The artist who has worked so me se 
with Mr. Halliwell is Mr. J. T. Blight, whose charming wood- 
cuts in the “ Week at the Land’s End,” and in the “ Ancient 
Crosses, &c., of West Cornwall,” attracted Mr. Halliwell’s at- 
tention when on an excursion a few years since. Mr. Halli- 
well says that the artist has made “the almost incredible 
number of 632 sketches of old houses, scenery, and details 
of archeological remains, in the locaiity."—Atheneum. 
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THE PEABODY GIFT. 


Mr. Peabody’s noble gift of £150,000 to the poor of London, 
without distinction of sect or couatry, is at length beginning 
to bear fruit. Four years will have passed away, next 
March, since the public were astounded by a gift made 
by an American gentleman in the prime of life 
to the poor of a community in which he was only a 
temporary sojourner; and the liberality of the con- 
ditions which were imposed on the trustees who had to 
administer it—namely, the United States Minister at the 
British Court, Lord Stanley, Sir J. Emerson Tennent, Mr, 
Lampson, and Mr. J. 8. Morgan. The scheme which these 
gentlemen are now engaged in carrying out seems to embrace 
all the elements of a useful charity. It has been pointed out 
by Mr. Peabody himself that the money might be made use- 
ful in improving the dwellings of the poor; and accordingly 
the trustees have bought ground and erected houses at Spital- 
fields, Islington, Chelsea and Bermondsey, containing baths, 
Jaundries, and drying lofts, together with ample and airy 
spaces which serve as playgrounds for the children. The rents 
charged are at the rate of 2s. 6d. for one room, 4s. for two 
rooms, and 5s. for three rooms. Of the £150,000 the trustees 
have still in their hand about half the money, or £76,338 ; but 
with the exception of the buildings at Spitalfields and Isling- 
ton, the others are still incomplete. — 

At present the oe community numbers about 800, 
and the only two conditions required to join it are the 
pecuniary one of need, and that, in the opinion of their em- 
ployers, those who do join it have a moral character the re- 
verse of discreditable. By this gift the means of promoting 
cleanliness, comfort, and morality amongst the poor are in- 
creased, and the elevation as well as the independence of that 
class is secured, while the payment of a small rent by the 
inmates secures an extension of the system to other districts, 
which may beneficially affect a modicum of the poorer 
classes. But in this, as in many similiar instances, the great- 
est benefit is found in the force of example. It is only after 
death that, as arule, people are disposed to be munificent, 
During life they can afford to be their own almoners: but 
under the system pursued by Mr. Peabody’s trustees, a success 
in such a direction may possibly, in the present temper of 
the public mind, find imitators. New schemes for improving 
the dwellings of the poor are rife just now, and though the 
Peabody investment, owing to the smallness of the rents in 
proportion to the value of the land and the buildings, cannot be 
remunerating per se, still the principle is one that will admit ~ 
of expansion on.a large scale, where wealthy people are wil- ~ 
ling to make a sacrifice for a good principle. The curse of ~ 
the labouring poor in all the great towns in England is that — 
the high price of rent compels overcrowding, while in this ) 
Peabody legacy a name is handed down to posterity associat-— 
ed with the reverse, and with everything to induce imitatio 
on the part of those who can afford it.—Huropean Times. 
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PRIVATE RIGHT TO PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


An important question was tried the other day, before the © 
Tribunal of Seus, in France. Mdlle. Mégret de Sérilly, who ~ 
died at Yonne, in February, 1864, left a large quantity of (7 

script, and amongst them a mass of Mémoires relative to ~ 
che provinces of Alsace and Auvergne, written by a deceased 
relative ofthe lady, M. d’Etigny, formerly sous préfet of Aix,” 
Dax and Carpentras. The prefect of the department of the | 
Yonne, in his zeal for the public service, laid claim to the 
whole of these Mémoires, as being the work of a public func- 
tionary. The Court was not carried away by the arguments BEN 
of the prefect, and gave judgment against him. Baffled, but © 
not yet conquered, the prefect carried the case to appeal; © 
thinking, perhaps, that ~ opany judges could not possibly re- ~ 
fuse to admit a claim made by an Imperial state official. He | 
was deceived. The Premier Avocat-Général, M. Oscar de- 
Vallée, in summing up, treated the claim with anything but 7 
favour. He declared that the pretension of the State—* Iam 7 
the State,” said the prefect, probably, in his own mind—had’* 
a gravity which could not be overlooked ; and although the | 
Court would sympathize with the object in view, namely, the 
possession by the State, for the common good, of documents © 
useful to history, to the administration, and to the accurate and 
detailed knowledge of past events, it was n to see to © 
what the admission of such a claim would lead. “The State ~ 
might carry its demands into the bosom of every family, search ~ 
for documents, papers and correspondence, and without re- 7 
gard to the period of possession, force heirs, descendants OF ~ 
possessors—no matter how far removed or how loyal—togive 
up whatever the State thought fit to appropriate. It is an in- 
quisition full of danger, and which, for an object which can © 
be otherwise obtained, would cause great injustice and im- 
pose great pain on families.” The Avocat-Général admitted 
the claim of the State to all documents belonging to the func- — 
tionary in his public capacity, but he denied that the law was ~ 
ever intended to apply to such a case as that now before the 
Court. The Court of Paris confirmed the conclusions of the ~ 
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ocate, and pronounced that “ the private journals or pro- 
— ofa funetionary, even when composed with the aid 
of information obtained in his official capacity, as well as any 
jetters and documents addressed to him, which he might have 
destroyed without a breach of duty, but preferred to keep,” 
did not come within the claim set up.—The Court of Paris is 
tobe congratuated upon the liberal construction thus given 
tothe law.—Atheneum. 





THE ROAD TO THE MEET. 


** The high road from Leicester to Melton affords an 
amusing study on those mornings when the Quorn meet on 
this side of their country ; and as I rode along to join them at 
Beely, I could not help remarking the number of all sorts who 
were hurrying forward with the same object, and all with a 
jook of more or less importance stamped upon their features. 
Let me, for the amusement of my readers, endeavour to de- 
geribe some of them. First, then, the old gentleman who has 
punted with foxhounds, as he tells you, for the last forty years. 
You gaze with wonder and awe at such an antiquated Nimrod. 
True, his dress is in accordance with the ancient date of his 
exploits: his boots remind one of what the Cavaliers and 
Roundheads must have worn in the perilous time of the first 
Charles; his coat, with its swallow tails of enormous dimen- 
sions, vies in colour with the rubicund tint of his jovial face ; 
and his horse—aye, here we come to what is worth looking 
over—is strong, short-regged (long and low in the horsey 
term, I believe), with plenty of breeding and magnificent ac- 
tion; which, by the way, the old gentleman has a habit of 
continually inspecting while he talks to you, for he leans over 
first one shoulder and then the other, as if he had dropped 
something. A clatter of hoofs makes me turn my head, and 

true Melton swell makes his appearance, but “ tit-tup- 
ping” to covert on the smallest of hacks with the squarest of 
tail. I must begin with his hat, for thisin itself is a marvel ; 
well turned up at the sides, low-crowned, and with a gloss on 
it that I feel certain his servant could not have effected with- 
out the use of a wet sponge, its trim appearance is rendered 
complete by the addition of a little brass chain suspended at 
the back, which disappears mysteriously in the regions of his 
coat collar. His coat, double-breasted and double-lapped, fits 
without a wrinkle, its beauty being enhanced by the addition 
ofa Covent-garden boquet. The neck-tie, of the palest and 
most delicate blue colour (which i perceive is ratber the fash- 
jon), is surmounted by a pin, the elaborate design of which I 
am at a loss to discover. I forgot that silver buttons, with 
thé wearer’s monogram an inch long, considerably add to the 
effect of the coat. I could not see if he had a waistcoat, but 
Igive him credit for one. Leathers—ob, heavens! what mar- 
vels of whiteness |! with the true “ masonic” bow just meeting 
the delicate pink tops that surmount the varnished bouts. 
The tout ensemble is very nice, and very like the dress of a 
gentleman, for it fits well, is not overdone, and looks work- 
manlike. The gentleman in question is endeavouring to 
whistle the second part of the Mabel waltz (rather a popular 
melody); but as no man can do two things well at once, so 
his efforts are rendered somewhat abortive by his trying to 
_ a tooth-pick as an adjunct to his expression of the 
melody. 

Next to him, andin strong contrast, comes evidently a 
sporting tailor—his head surmounted by a cap that most peo- 
ple use for sleeping in a railway carriage, and below said 
cap a coat that was fashionable at the time Du Chaillu’s 
gorilla made his appearance, and was called after him; his 
legs in trousers selected from his wardrobe as most nearly 
approaching the look of brown cords, kept together below 
the knee by those wonderful black leather inventions known 
by the name of “ Antigropelos,” which one always associates 
with stock-brokers’ clerks and a dirty day in the city; ona 
horse who, if horses were, like women, admired for their 
beauty and length of their hair, must indubitably carry off the 
palm, for his delicate mouse-coloured coat absolutely curls all 
over his body; and with a saddle brass-rimmed, shovel stir- 
rup-irons, one girth, and O horror ! a crupper (but then, ifhe’s 
only one girth, he ought to have a crupper, a facetious friend 
remarks); adding, to finish the portrait, a pair of winkers, a 
carriage bit,and a bearing-rein for a bridle—and there we 
are, thinks my friend to himself, as good as any man that goes 
tomeet the Quorn. Next to him, on a neat, blood-like bay 
horse, who goes along that ever welcome piece of turf on the 
roadside as if he was treading on eggs, so corky is his action, 
sits the personification of a horseman; black coat, black 
cords, peel boots and bright spurs, a white tie, and scientific 
crop grasped firmly in one hand, whilst the other controls 
with gentle touch the eager movements of his horse, tell his 
profession to be a holy one, A little further on comes your 
hard-riding English yoe¢man, on his raking chesnut, with his 
black coat, neat tops, and brown cords, clack hunting cap, and 
jolly face, ready either to give you a hearty welcome at his 
door, or to find a fox for you in his osiers, and, when found, to 
tide a8 none but Englishmen can ride. 

And so I go on to the meet, seeing many curious figures on 
horseback and on foot, in carriages and in taxed carts ; but all 
with one object, viz., the Quorn hounds ané a good fox. Forci- 
bly did it remind me of Leech’s sketch ; of the ci-devant London 
snob meeting his lordship at the covert side, with a “ Mornin’, 
mylord ; one of the beauties of foxhunting is, that it brings peo- 

le together that otherwise never meet.” But here we are at 

, and the blooming pack is surrounded by some of the 
best blood, both of men and horses, in England. Scraptoft is 
the word, and away we go to the covert side—Sporting 


—_——_—_—_@——__—. 


_ Tae GroLocicaL Prano.—Some twenty years ago the pub- 
lic was startled by an announcement that a German musician 
Would exhibit a new musical instrument, consisting of a few 
its of wood and a little straw, and he actually was true to 
his word, for he played several charming tunes by striking 
With two little hammers on a series of wood cylinders resting 
on small bundles of straw, which acted as insulators. At the 
bbé Moigno’s lecture on Friday last, we witnegsed a some- 
What similar exhibition, the instrument being a kind of piano, 
the keys of which were simply large pebbles of the most fan- 
shapes, such as compose the shingle on the sea coast. 
curious instrument, on which the inventor, M. Baudre, 
Played several airs from the “ Enchavted Flute,” and other 
Operas with wonderful accuracy, is formed of two parallel 
bars about five feet long, resting horizontally on supports at 
pn end. From these bars a series of tones, such as we have 
berrbed, all of them from ten to twelve inches in length, 
t the thickest not more than about three inches in diame- 
‘er, hang freely, by means of tape or black thread, in a hori- 
= position, They constituted abort two full octaves of 
upper scale; the sound was metallic, like that of bells, 
and remarkably distinct. The irregular shape of each key 
oan considered an important element in its sound, but 
delicate musical ear o ie invent 2 yeas So nee 
fayourable feature in this case, coupled with his extraordinary 


— in selecting the very pebbles giving the exact note 
e wanted. Many hundreds of them must have passed 
through his hands before he could constitute a perfect octave. 
Different kinds of wood may be made to give an octave. 
Many must have been struck with the singular musical sound 
which accompanies the falling of logs or pieces of wood in 
the unloading of a cart. Such sounds may be brought to form 
a regular series by selecting wood of different kinds giving 
each a proper shape, and letting it fall on a wooden floor.— 
Galignani. 
INTENDED ABDUCTION OF A GERMAN PrincE.—An extra- 
ordinary trial has just taken place at Weimar. Nothing less 
than the intended abduction of alive Prince was the crime 
charged against two men, one a physician, Dr. Weisse, of 
Frankenhausen, and the other a master weaver, Heise. The 
former had several times got into trouble by uttering disre- 
spectful words against the Prince of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 
and had finally been ruined by protracted political trials. He 
had, therefore, decided to emigrate to America; but being in 
want of the necessary funds, and at the same time wishing to 
be revenged on his persecutor, he conceived the plan of car- 
rying off his son, the Prince Sizzo of Leutenberg, a boy six 
years of age, and keeping him captive until a high ransom 
was paid for his release. Heise was induced to play the prin- 
cipal part in the scheme, the details of which were carefully 
planned. As the time approached for the abduction, Heise, 
however, lost courage, and sought the aid of a couple of 
poachers of the neighbourhood, who disclosed the conspirac 
to the police, and both Dr. Weisse and Heise were arrested. 
Heise confessed at once. Dr. Weisse denied having originat- 
ed the plan, and although he allowed having at one time 
some thoughts of mixing himself up with it, he declared that 
he knew nothing of the final project, and had long given up 
all idea of participating in the crime. Attempted abduction 
and attempted extortion were the two counts of the indict- 
ment against both prisoners. The jury found both guilty of 
conspiring for the purpose of committing these crimes, but 








o’clock, so as to secure a gathering (rather than a succession) of 
actors, who might then drink the quaint old toast, “To the me- 
mory of Baddeley’s skull!” It is due to Messrs. Falconer and 
Chatterton to add, that they took care that the young people who 
are not of sufficient dignity to be admitted to the Green Room 
a a forgotten on this hospitable occasion.— Atheneum, 
dan. 13. 
Wuo’s Wuo rw 1866.—The oldest Duke is the Duke of 
Northumberland, aod 87; the youngest, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, aged 18. The oldest Marquis, the Marquis of Westmeath, 
— ; the youngest, the Marquis of Ply, aged 16. The 
oldest Earl, the Earl of Onslow, aged 88; the youngest, the 
Earl of Charleville, aged 13. The oldest Viscount, Viscount 
Gough, aged 86; the youngest, Viscount Downe, aged 21. 
The oldest Baron, Lord Brougham, aged 87; the youngest, 
Lord Rodney, aged 8. The oldest member of the Privy Coun- 
cil is Lord Brougham, aged 87; .the youngest H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, aged 24. The oldest member of the House 
of Commons is Sir W. Vernon, Bart., member for the county 
of Armagh, aged 83; the youngest, the Earl of Tyrone, mem- 
ber for Waterford, aged 21. The oldest Judge in England is 
the Right. Hon. Stephen Lusliington, aged 83; the youngest, 
Sir James P. Wilde, aged 49. The oldest Judge in Ireland, 
the Right Hon. Thomas Lefroy, Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench, aged 89; the youngest, Justice Keogh, aged 48. The 
oldest Scotch Lord of Session, the Right Hon. Duncan M‘Neill, 
Lord Justice General, aged 72; the youngest, David Mure, 
Lord Mure, aged 54. The oldest Archbishop, the Archbishop, 
of Canterbury, aged 71; the youngest, the Archbishop of. 
York, aged 46. The oldest Bishop, the Bishop of Exeter, agedi 
88; the youmgest, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, aged 
46. The olcest Baronet, Sir Stephen L. Hammick, aged 88 ; 
youngest, Sir Henry Hayes Lawrence, aged. one year. The 
oldest civil and military Knight is General Sir Arthur B. 
Clifton, aged 93; youngest, Sir Charles T. Bright, aged 33. 
The House of Peers at present consists.of 1 Prince, 2 Royal 
Dukes, $ Archbishops, 25 Dukes, 31 Marquises, 158 Earls, 30 





acquitted Dr. Weisse on account of his having voluntarily re- 
nounced all participation in them some time ago. eise 
was found guilty. The States-Procurator has moved for 
a new trial.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A Quart Conxcerr.—Charles Lamb’s humour was at times al- 
most too fine for his company; and some of his eomically extra- 
vagant declarations at times were accepted gravely by those who 
should have known him better. On mere strangers and acquain- 
tances whom he did not care to set right as to his true opinions, 
social puritans and pedants whom, perhaps, he delighted in 
* shocking a little,” it was natural that unfavourable impressions 
should be left. Thus, in a circle where his biographer was pre- 
sent, and where the infamous witnesses on the Queen’s Trial were 
being discussed, Lamb said gravely that “he should like to know 
them—to ask them to supper.”—“ You would not-sit with them ?” 
asked Talfourd, solemnly—a question that brought out the smart 
answer: “ Yes, I would sit with anything but a hen or a tailor.” 
—Percy Fitzgerald. 





Tue Herr Apparent Unseatep.—As their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales were out hunting with the West 
Norfolk fox-hounds, at Bagthorpe, last Saturday,,an accident oc- 
curred which might have been attended with serious conse- 
quences. During a sharp run after a fox, the horse rode by Mr. 
Beart, jun., mastered its rider, who was unable to pilot it, and it 
cannoned against the Prince of Wales’s chestnut, and unseated 
H. R. H., who, fortunately, alighted on his feet, and was happily 
uphart. The Prince re-mouated his horse, which had been caught 
Jnd brought back to him, and soon rejoined the field.—Cowrt 
Journal, 13th ult. 

Evciip For THE Green Room.—1. A Point is that which has no 
parts ; but there are hardly any parts without a point.—2. Aline 
is length without breadth ; as, for instance, a Walking Gentle- 
man’s line in a five act Comedy.—3. A line, in mathematical sci- 
ence, is also breadth without leugth ; as, for instance, a Low Co- 
median’s line in a one act farce of practical fun—4. When a fel- 
low standing on another fellow makes the adjacent angles equal 
to each other, each of these fellows is called an Acrobat.—5. An 
obtuse manager is greater than an acute author.—6. Terms, are 
the pecuniary arrangements between actors, authors, and mana- 
gers-~-7. A figure isa sum paid and received: e¢g., £100 per 
night is a good figure —8. A quadrilateral figure is contained by 
four straight lines, thus £1111.—9. A dress-circle is a semi-circle. 
10.—The centre of a circle used to be Widdicomb or the Clown 
at Astley’s.--11. Multilateral figures are Professional Entertain- 
ers.—12. A rumpus is a one-sided affair, kicked up, ¢. g., by the 
Leading Lady.—13. A rhomboid is an unfortunate dramatic ge- 
nius, only to be inspired by rum: hence the term rum-buoyed.— 
14. Parallel straight lines are such as are in the same plane (or 
playin’), and which being produced ever so far both ways do not 
meet ; ¢.g., Mr. Charles Kean and Mr. Gustavus Brooks produced 
in every way; but they will never meet 

Axiom. ‘A part is often greater than the whole.—Punch. 








WINDING uP oF THE TRANSATLANTIC SteaMsHIP Company.—A 
special meeting of the shareholders of this company was held 
yesterday at the London Tavern ; Captain Mangles (the chair- 
man of the South-Western Railway) presided. The chairman 
said that the meeting had been convened for the parpose of dis- 
cussing the advisability of winding up the affairs of the com- 
pany. Their company was formed in August, being under the 
auspices of gentlemen connected with the trade and port of 
Southampton, and who were aiso well vereed in the trade between 
Europe and America, and by their long connection with existing 
steam companies it was supposed the undertaking would be con- 
ducted to a successful issue. However, the vast number of 
schemes that had been brought before the public had swamped 
the money-market and created an unwillingness amongst parties 
who were ready to apply for shai@:, and their business, which in 
ordinary times and under ordinary circumstances would have 
been fully « ted, proved a failure, notwithstanding 
the influence of those by whom it hai been conducted. Proxies 
representing 1,045 sharcs were in favour of the winding up of the 
company, and the shareholders were now asked to ratify or dis- 
approve of this decision. A proposal had been made for making 
a call of £30 a share and borrowing asufficient sum of money to 
enable them to start three ships, which would have a fortnightly 
communication. The company could not adopt either course. A 
resolution in favour of the winding up of the company was 
carried.—Hzaminer, 13th ult. 








BappEtey’s Caxe.—The seventy-first anniversary of the “ cut- 
ting of the Baddeley’s cake” was observed on Saturday evening, 
in the Green Room of Drury Lane Theatre. This observance 
arises from the generous bequest by Baddeley (the original Mosés 
and Canton) of funds to supply a cake, wine and punch, to the 
actors of Drury Lane Theatre, in Green Room assembled, on 
Twelfth Night “for ever.’ The old festival has rather degene- 
rated, but the Green Room was visited during the evening by a 
succession of actors and invited visitors. The veteran secretary, 








Mr. Bennett, suggested that in jfuture the things kindly be- 


quoathed by Besdeley should not be placed on the table till-aine 


Viscounts, 28 Bishops, and 158 Barons—the total number of 
Peers being 435. The Bishop, of Bath and Wells sits also as 
Baron Auckland. The following. clergymen have also seats 
in the House of Lords as lay Peers:—The Rev. A. E. Hobart, 
Earl of Buckinghamshire ; the Rey. W. G. Howard, Earl of 
Carlisle; the Very Rev. W. J. Broderick, Viscount Midleton ; 
the Rev. W. Nevil, Earl of Abergavenny ; the Ven. F. Twis- 
tleton-Wykeham-Fiennes, D.C.L,, Lord Saye and Sele; the 
Rev. H. W. Powlett, Lord Bayning; the Rey. A. N. H. Cur- 
zon, Lord Scarsdale; and the Right Rev. T. Plunket, Lord 
Plunket. The heir presumptive to the title of Lord Arundell 
and Wardour is his brother, the Rey. E. Aloysius Gonzaga,a 
Jesuit priest. There are 115 Peers of Scotland and Ireland 
who are not Peers of Parliament; there are 217 Members of 
the Privy Council; and the Archbishops, Bishops, colonial 
Bishops, Bishops of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, and 
retired Bishops, number 98. There are 849 Baronets, 450 
Civil and Military Knights, 107 Noblemen and Baronets who 
are Knights of the various Orders, 17 Knights of the Order of 
the Star of India, 717 Knights Companions of the Order of 
the Bath, 4 Field Marshals, 578 General Officers in the Army, 
823 Generals in her Majesty’s Indian Army, 313 Admirals in | 
the Navy, 54 Judges in the United Kingdom and Ireland, 159 
Queen’s Counsel and Sergeants-at-Law in Bagued and 92 in 
Ireland. ‘There are 174 deaths recorded of those whose names. 
appeared in the last Who's Who, who died between the 30th: 
Nov. 1864, and 1st Dec. 1865.—Zondon paper. 


BILLIARDS—A CLOSE ConTEsT.—The match, of 1000 up 
between Roberts and Dufton, Roberts giving 350, turned out’ 
to be a most exciting affair. It came off on Tuesday last, in 
the large billiard-room at St. James’s Hall. The room was 
quite full, but not inconveniently crammed, and we were glad 
to observe an unusual predominance of amateur spectators 
the professionals heing few and far between. It was Roberts’s 
last appearance in oe before starting for his American 
tour. * * Score: Dufton, 893; Roberts, 971. The match 
now seemed “all over but the shouting,” a good many. of the 
on-lookers going away, and many flimsies being pulled out 
ready for handing over. Dufton now made his best break. 
He unluckily holed tke white early in the break; neverthe- 
less he did as he liked with the red, scoring several losing 
middle hazards with exact strength, and (assisted by a fluke) 
adding 43 to his score, ending with a grandly played double 
baulk, which brought down the house. Score: Roberts, 971 
Dufion 936. Dufton, still fortunate, made 10, assisted by a 
fluke. Score, after a skirmish—Roberts 972, Dufton 948. 
Roberts now made a fine twist cannon, the object ball being 
about an inch from the cushion, the adversary’s half way up 
the table, under the same cushion, but he had nothing left. 
Several small breaks followed, Dufton getting the best of it, 
and gradually diminishing the odds, till even money was 
betted all round the room to a considerable amount. Dufton 
still increased his lead, till the score stood—Dufton ‘996, Rob- 
erts 985. Dufion was now left angled, and Roberts where he 
had an easy red hazard; 15 to 10 on Roberts offered. Duf- 
ton played off the cushion and disturbed the red, leaving a 
difficult long losing hazard ; 6 to 4 on Roberts. Roberts made 
the red hazard, and left a break; 10 to 5 on Roberts, taken. 
Roberts now made a splendid fullow through losing hazard. 
Score: Roberts 989, Dufion 996. Roberts then missed.a white 
long losing hazard, but fluked 9 winner, leaving no score: 
Roberts 991, Dufion 996. Dufton in, and a double bauik: 6 
to 4 on Roberts offered. Dufton gave a miss beyond the 
middle, and Roberis missed a difficult screw red hazard, his 
ball spinning into the jaws of the pocket and stopping there 
the red being left about eight inches from the middle. The 
scene was now very exciting, 3 to 1 on Dufton being offered 
from several parts of the room. Dufton potted the white, . 
making 998, and left a red quarter ball winning hazard, which 
we looked upon as a “moral.” Dufton, however, evidently 
did not fancy it, and he observed rather timidly, “ Gentlemen, 
ali your money is on this stroke.” He missed it. Score: 
Roberts 992, Dufton 998. The champion went in, made two 
red hazards, and then a cannon and a red hazard, scoring 1003,, 
and leaving a break. 

The match was unusually long ; it did not conclude till halt” 
past twelve. The game began at twenty minutes past eight, 

and, deducting the ten minutes’ interval, the actual play occu- 
pied four hours.—ield, 13th ult—Mr. Roberts has arrived 

in New York, 





Puncn’s TaBLE-TALK.—1. A man gave me a story of a 
valet, in the couhtry, who was told by his master that as one 
of the keepers was ill, he, the non-hero-worshipper, must go 
out with the sportsmen next day, and help to load. Valet 
declined. Being told that he must, and again declining, his 
reasons were demanded. “The last time I did that, Sir, I 
shot a gentleman ; and if that occur again it might be injuri- 
ous to me.” 





2. On New Year’s night I was done at whist, and that’s the 
truth. Husband and wile against us, I detected three 
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nals, and I dare say there weremore. “Don’t look so sleepy, 
Charles,” said Mrs. Charles, “ I declare you shan’t dine at the 
Rag and Famish, as you call it, any more.” The villain 
played a Club.—Later, Mrs. Charles launched a sarcasm at 
her lord. He smiled with the utmost good temper, and said, 
“A wife loves to give her husband a Dig in Society.” The 
‘woman came out with the very Spade she ought to have 
played.—Then the last distinct call I heard wasthis. “I 
suppose, Mr, Punch,” says the female fiend, “ that Mrs. Punch 
has had a little | pases a ring or something for her New 
Year’s gift. I, of course, get nothing.” How those facts 
might be is not to the purpose, but Mr. Charles played the 
card that gave them the odd trick, I needn’t say a small 
Diamond. Let the couple understand that I don’t sit down 
with it again. 

8. Plutarch says that Horatius, of the Bridge, had his eyes 
80 close that people called him Cocles as short for Cyclops. 
What dreadfully stupid asses the historians would have us 
consider the ancients to have been! I believe it as much as 
that he was called Cocles because, like myself, he was ad- 
dicted to Cockle’s pills. 

4. The papers say that there is an old party, called Bain, 
somewhere in Scotland, who is one hundred and seven, and 
shaves himself every day. Iam sorry that years have brought 
him no more wisdom. I am only in the prime of life, and 
yet I have learned never to shave. 

5. A décolletée old girl neglected in a ball-room always re- 
minis me of something that daily appears in the weather- 
table about the thermometer. “ Exposed—in shade.” 

6. There is a good deal to be said on both sides of the beef, 
but I am dozmatic—give me the sirloin stake. 

7. I wish Sir Samuel Morton Peto, of the Severn, would 
promise me one of its salmons, and send me a hundred-weight 
of tea instead. It would not be much for him to do, and it 
would enable me to write to him in the words of the ancient 
gladiator, Non te, Peto, piscem peto. 

8. The gentle Lamartine is composing a sweet poem, called 
Ma Mere. The original is in our spelling-books :— 


“ Who ran to help me when I fell, 
And would some pretty story tell, 
Or kiss the place and make it well ? 
Ma Mere.” 





A STRANGE RACE AND A BoLp Driver.—About 2 o’clock on 
Tuesday afternoon the “ wires” flashed the intelligence to the 
authorities at the Central Station, Newcastle, that engine No. 
392 was then tearing along the down line at tremendous speed 
without any one upon it. It appears that the engine was 
standing with a ballast train at Durham, only the fireman 
being on it, the driver standing on the ground near. While 
thus standing, No. 392 was run into by another engine. The 
shock detached the ballast engine from the train threw open 
the regulator, and pitched the fireman upon the ground. The 
result of the regulator being open was that No. 392 came 
away at a gradually increasing rate of speed. Meeting no im- 

Jdiment to its progress, the engine ran on at a great pace. 

t is usual to slacken speed in approaching and crossing Vic- 
toria Bridge, and when the engine came rushing on with un- 
checked speed, the company’s servants at Washington at once 
saw there was something wrong. At this station an engine 
was standing, the driver of which, Ralph Gilchrist, at once 
detached his engine from the train, and followed as fast as he 
could. It was along and exciting race (the runaway going 
at a rate of sixty miles an hour), and Gilchrist only sucoeeded 
in ranging up alongside of it at Washhouse-lane, about half a 
mile outside of Gateshead. As soon as this was effected, the 
fireman, John Baty, jumped from his own engine on to No. 
392, and succeeded in bringing it up, fortunately without any 
damage being done.— Newcastle Chronicle. 





Dr. Cotexso.—We learn from Africa that the Bishop of Natal 
(declared so by the Privy Council, in spite of the Cape Town 
Inquisition) has returned to bis diocese, and has at once taken 
the bull by the horns. The Bishop announced that he should 
preach in his Cathedral. The opposition party, headed by the 
Dean, declared that he should not, and that the Cathedral doors 
should be locked. But being apprised by the law that this high- 
handed proceeding would scarcely do, they opened the house of 
prayer, but with mean spite only locked up the harmonium and 
the communion plate. The spirited Bishop went to the Cathe- 
dral, which was crowded, and there the Dean and his officials 
thought proper, in defiance of the Privy Council, to read again 
the Cape Town sentence of deprivation, and to add some adjura- 
tions of their own, much in the style of a Popish anathema. For 
all which Bishop Colenso cared nothing, but led the singing of 
the congregation, and then preached a sermon in which he re- 
peated the chief doctrines for which Dr. Gray had sought to ex- 
tinguish him. The victory is therefore to Dr. Colenso ; but it is 
to be lamented that such a state of things should exist in the 
Chureb.—London paper, January 13. * 





Commerce wirn Avusrria.—The Austrian Treaty of Commerce 
is not so one-sided as it was alleged to be. It appears from the 
text published in the Gazette of the 9th inst., that, while Austria 
promises from January, 1867, to levy no duties heavier than 25 
per cent. ad valorem, to place Great Britain among the most fa- 
voured nations, and to concede to British traders in Austria all 
the legal rights belonging to Austrian traders, our Government 
has pledged itself to recommend the abolition of the timber 
duties, and the reduction of the duties on wine in bottle to the 
amount payable on wine in wood. The loss by the latter reduc- 
tion will probably be small, from the increase in import, and the 
timber duties have not realized half a million a year. The trade 
with Austria being almost entirely new, will probably be very 
large.— Ditto, 





Cookery axp Crvgnry.— As the people who read 
Punch give proof by their so doing that they surely are 
of considerable intelligence, there are doubtless many among 
them who will be as glad as I am to hear of some new triumph 
in the noble art of cookery. Doubtless therefore they will thank 
you for letting me make known to them, Lge your delightful 
columns, this exquisite Chinese recipe for cooking turtle, which 
I copy from a lately published book by Dr. Rennie, on the people 
of Peking :— 
“ The turtle is placed in a vessel of water on the fire, with a lid 
over it having an ure of sufficient size, and so 
the turtle can just get his bead out, and within the reach oi 
spiced wine. As the temperature of the water 
thirst; and he gradually on drivi 
until the heat kills him, by w! time his w 
* come impregnated with the 
described as delicious is imparted to the dish.” 


I dare say there ma bepepans who may possibly 
this a somewhat cruel ay Daiting enimals te death. 
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any pain at all. Sipping good spiced wine, while taking a warm 
bath, can hardly be considered a cruel form of tortare ; and ex- 
cept that, when the water approaches boiling point, the turtle 
doubtless feels uncomfortably hot, I can scarcely see that he has 
any reason for complaining of the treatment he receives. All 
turtles must die ; and being slowly boiled to death while drink- 
ing aromatic wine may be a rather enviable way of ending one’s 
existence. Not being used to wine, the turtle doubtless’ quickly 
finds it get into his head ; and long before his dying he is proba- 
bly dead drank. 

A turtle, to be sure, is not a ruminating animal ; still if he have 

any power of reflection, he must surely, when thus boiled, feel 
consolation in the thought that he dies a glorious martyr to the 
noble cause of cookery, and that, dying as he does in the most 
savoury of odours, the greatest veneration will be paid to his 
remains. 
Fondly hoping that in spite of our Society for Cruelty-Preven- 
tion, I may live to taste a turtle, who, while half seas over, has 
died in a warm bath, believe me, dear Mr. Punch, yours candidly, 
AN ALDERMAN. 





Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 890.—By F. E. Brandt. 














WHITE, 
White to play and mate in 5 moves. 





SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 889. 


White. Black. 
i. Ktto K R4 1. K tks P 
2. Pte Kt 8 (becoming a Kt) | 2. KtoQ5 
3. Kt te K B 3, mate. 


The follewing Game was played at St. Petersburg in 1862, be- 
tween Mesers. Kolisch (Black) and Schumoff ( White.) 





White. Black. White, Black, 
1PtoK4 PtoK4. 14 QtoK R4 Qasties (Q R) 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 15 Kt toQR3(b) PtoK B4 
SBtoQB4 BtoQB4 16 QtoK B2 toKR4 
4 Castles Kt to K B38 17 QRtoKsq(c) Pto KB5 
5 PtoQé B tks P IS PtoQB3 KttoQB3 
6 Kt tke B Kt tks Kt 19 PtoQ Kt5 KttoQ Kteq 
TPtKB4 PtoQs 20 QtksQRP PtoQ Kt 3(d) 
8 Ptks P P tks 21QtoQR4 KRtoK Ktsq 
9BtoK Kt5 QtoK2 22 R to Q*sq R tks P, ch (e) 
10 PtoQ Kt4 Bto K3(a) 23 K tks R Qto K 7, ch 
1l B tks Kt P tks B 24 K toRsq(f) RtoQ7 
12 B tks B and White cannot save the game. 


P tks B | 
13 Qto K R5,ch QtoK B2 

(a) Black might safely have taken the proffered Pawn.—(d) 
Evidently White dare not take the B’s Pawn.—(c) To prevent Kt 
to K7, non This shuts out the Queen, and stops the advance 
of the hostile Pawn.—(e) Brilliant and decisive.—(f) If K toR3 
then R to K Kt sq wins. 


THE TOURNAMENT. 


The progress is slow. In the second section of the first class, 
Capt. Mackenzie has won 1 game of Dr. Ba rnett.—in the samé, 
of the second class, since Mr. Graves won 1 game of Mr. Dill, two 
have been drawn between them. 





Sirz anp Son.—In 8 recent number we mentioned that the de- 
livery of the lecture which M. Guizot, Jun., had promised to give 
was prevented by his sudden indisposition. It was an attack of 
cholera, bat was not of long duration, and a few days since the 
lecturer had sufficiently recovered to undertake the task. Long 
before the appointed hour, the hall was crowded to excess—“ by 
the élite of the Paris world,” our correspondent assures us. 
Among the distinguished persons present were many of the nota- 
bilities of Louis Philippe’s reign, including the Prince de Broglie, 
M. Cuvillier Fleury, the ex-Minister M. Duchatel, &c. The en- 
trance of M. Guizot, the lecturer’s father, was greeted by a perfect 
storm of applause, w’tich lasied till he had taken his seat on the 
right of his son. The lecture was not a great success. The old 
hackneyed subject of the influence of moral training on early 
education had been selected, and the abs of any novel feature 
in its treatment further contributed to make the lecture uninter- 
esting. The correspondent before alluded to says :—‘* When one 
has the responsibility of such a name as Guizot, the wisest course 
is to avoid attracting public attention, and silence is often the 
best policy.”—London Review. 











Lonpon Srreers arrer 4 Syow-Storm.—Thursday was a day 
of severe trial to the flesh of all Lond The ing trains 
were late, the cabs were not at all, the slush was ancle deep, the 


wind was furious, the snow was being shovelled off the houses on 
to your hat or umbrella—in short, life was purely a trust, and a 
very heavy one, without alleviations. The cabs are evidently 
like Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Act of 1844. They fail precisely 
specially provided, di 
general panic and ughout society—just as 
were all to strike work on occasion of a universal 
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.| tains run like water. 





and 2 o’clock. The elephant was ridden down Market-street by 
his keeper, and such an unwonted sight at that hour of the mom, 
ing so frightened some pedestrians returning from a party ths 
they ran screaming into one of the side streets. This attracteg 
the attention of a constable of the A division, who rempnstrata 
with the keeper for riding the elephant in the street at such » 
hour. Some high words had passed between them, when the 
constable sought to exercise his authority. But the elephant diy 
tinctly intimated his disapproval of such a proceeding, and th 
policeman narrowly escaped a blow from the animal’s tray 
Nothing daunted, the policeman obtained the help of some bro, 
ther constables, and they proceeded to-the Victoria-station. Th 
elephant and his keeper were by this time in the box about j 
start by the 2 A.M, train. and the police endeavoured to get 4 
the keeper. He ¢alled “Charley, Charley,” and the intelligen; 
creature gave a loud roar, and struck at the police with his trunk 
but, fortunately, missed them and made the side of the box p 
sound with the force of the blow. This convinced the police tha 
the elephant was too much for them, and they retired discomfited, 
—Manchester Guardian. 
























A Sarp or rae Ssconp Century.—“ Shipbuilders,” said i 
Donaldson, at the Institute, “are proud to call themselves nayal 
architects,” and here is something for them. In the course of 
digging a trench for military purposes, during the late Danis 
war, the workmen came upon boggy soil, and at a depth of 5f 
discovered the remains of a very ancient ship embedded in the 
bog. The site is now some distanze from the sea (at Wester-Sy. 
trup, in Sundewitt Bay; but at the time when it was deserted j 
was no doubt “run up” on the beach. It is of oak, but in s 
defective a condition, that it had to be strengthened with iroy 
bands before it could be removed to Flensburg, where it may 
now beseen. The keel is bent upwards at both ends, after the 
fashion of a modern gondola, rising to a height of 9ft. 10in. ip 
the bows, and 10ft. llir. at the stern. The total length is 7of 
10in. by a width of 11ft. 10in. in the waist, by a height of 4f 
2in. There appears to hate been no deck, but several locken 
were found, some of which contained bones of animals. Besidg 
this were discovered a number of spears, bows, arrows, battle 
axes, wooden clubs, knives, &c.; but, what was more important, 
some coins were found, which give the date of the time when this 
ship floated, not only on the Baltic, but perhaps to the distant 
shores of Britain. The coins are Roman, and of the second cen 
tury, A.C.; and there were also bracelets, rings, and other orna- 
ments, besides cooking utensils, &c. All these articles are nov 
in the Archeological Museum at Copenhagen, but the ship itself 
the Danes were unable to get away before} they§had to give plac: 
to the advancing Austrians.— Builder, 





Kwase Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano, 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by the instru-§ 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent que 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is generally over. 
looked by the purchaser, is the superior workmanship that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 
their tone, and the general usages of wear, far beyond those 
of any first-class maker.—WV. Y. World. 





AyER’s AMERICAN ALMANAC is now ready for delivery gratis, 
by the Druggists to all who call for it. 

Among the problems of high science which the Doctor present! 
in it, is the startling assertion that the friction of the tides upon 
its surface, retards the earth’s revolution upon its axis, or holds 
it back with a force of 6000 millions of horse power. Hence it is 
easy to see that without some counter force, the globe must r- 
tate slower and slower, until its revolutions wholly cease. Then 
with perpetual night on one side, and a degree of cold far below 
any now known, we should have on the other a “ fervent heat’ 
from the sun, which would melt the rocks and make the moun 
But we need feel no alarm. He showss 
counter poise which nearly balances this resistance, and wil 
maintain, substantially, the present mundane condition, through 
ages upon ages yet to come, 








PERRY DAVIS’ 

Vegetable Pain Killer! 
Taken internally, cures sudden Colds, Coughs, ete, 
y) Weak Stomach, General Debility, Nursing Sor 
COVEY Mouth, Canker, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia or Ir 
digestion, Cramp or Pain in the Stomach, Bowel Complaint, 

Painters Colic, Asiatic Cholera, Diarrhea and Dysentery. 
Applied externally, cures Felons, Boils, and Old Sores, Severe 
Burns and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and Sprains, Swelling of the 
Joints, Ringworm and Tetter, Broken Breasts, Frosted Feet ani 
Chilblains, Toothache, Pains in the Face, Neuralgia and Rhet 
matics. 
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[See Directions accompanyiug each Bottle.] 





R. DE MARINI—FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITH 
- Dr. Maynard of Washington, the first Dentist of the Com 
try—10 East Severteenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue. 
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For Sale by all Drugzgists. 





. STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 





OFFICE, 
5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
718 Broadway, New York. 
269 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., ‘Philadelphis: 


Continue to Dyz and CLzan Ladies and Gentlemen’s Ger 
ments, &c., &c. 
Silk, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 


Branch Offices, t 














&c., CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT RIPPING. 

Gentlemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pants, Vests, 
Mid Gloves anid Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. Goods 
ceived and returned by express. 









, NEPHEWS & CO. 


ee Wraiode pec of Perel ‘adres Barbi £0. 
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